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A GIFT FROM AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


By CHARLES DE Kay. 


THE Marquis de Lafayette, a young noble 
in the army of the French king, was hardly 
more than a boy when he heard that the Brit- 
ish colonies in North America would not 
stand the foolish rule of the king and Parlia- 
ment of England any longer. Boy as he was, 
he had followed the troubles between the col- 
onies and England, and saw at once that if 
the people in the New World of America would 
only fight for the right to manage their own 
affairs, the people in other lands, like his own 
country, might take courage and force their 
rulers to let them govern themselves. 

So over he came, against the will of the 
French king, in a ship he fitted out with his 
own money—a slender, boyish-looking young 
man still in his teens; and well he fought for 
our ancestors. When he arrived they did not 
know much about war, and were slowly learning 
how to manage armies and feed large bodies 
of men and lead soldiers into battle. They 
had few cannons and guns, and little powder, 
and Lafayette brought them some in his ship. 
And through his example, and through his argu- 
ments in Paris during a brief visit home, he 
brought it at last to the point that French fleets 
and well-drilled French regiments were sént 
across the Atlantic. After the war, when he 
went back, Congress and the people and Gen- 
eral Washington thanked him, and the chil- 
dren came out of school to see him pass, and 
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hurrahed for him. Then he went to France, 
and his wounds and the high rank he won in 
America made him the idol of the people. 
What he told them about America made them 
feel that they too ought to have something to 
say in the government of the land, and a little 
later they decided that if the king and the 
nobles would not let them help to govern they 
must rule the land for themselves. Still later 
they decided to have a republic once and for 
all, a republic like ours, with a president elected 
from time to time, instead of a king who ruled 
whether he was fit to rule or not. 

Lafayette came again to this country when he 
was old. Great rejoicings met him everywhere. 
Congress granted him a large sum of money and 
much land. The children were drawn up at the 
entrance to the towns where he passed in his 
coach, waving branches and scattering flowers, 
while bands of prettily dressed young girls sang 
This pleased Lafayette 
He knew that the men 


songs of welcome. 
more than anything else. 
of his own age, who had been his comrades in 
the war to free the colonies, liked him and were 
glad he came; but he had not imagined how 
the children had been taught to love him. He 
saw then that he would never be forgotten in 
the great land of North America, which was des 
tined to contain more people than all Europe 
can support. He knew then that from genera- 
tion to generation the children would learn 
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in school and at the fireside what he had 
done. 

So it has turned out that the children of the 
present day have not forgotten the boy La- 
fayette, who followed his own warm heart and 
came to the rescue of the poor colonists. 

A statue of Lafayette on horseback is a 
proof what good memories they have. 

Here is a picture of the great statue of La- 
fayette in bronze, seated astride of a bronze 
horse. It stands in the courtyard of the finest 
of all the old buildings in Paris, the Louvre, 
near the bank of the river Seine, not far from 
the famous old Gothic church of Notre Dame. 

The Louvre is covered with sculpture, and 
in its halls and galleries, where the courtiers 
of the kings of France used to assemble, there 
are wonderful old paintings and statues. It 
has many courts, but the courtyard where this 
statue of Lafayette is placed is the largest of 
all. In the middle is a little park, with trees, 
bushes, and flowers. The statue that recalls 
Lafayette rises on its pedestal among the leaves. 

What has it to do, perhaps you ask, with 
the children of the United States? Every- 
thing. Some years ago they gave the money 
for it. The school-children put the money to- 
gether little by little; and when school after 
school added its gift to the fund, the sum grew 
until all that was needed was ready. 

The sculptor chosen was Wayland Bartlett, 
an American living in France. His model was 
accepted by the officials in Paris who have 
charge of public monuments and can accept 
or refuse to take a statue according as they 
think it worthy to be placed in Paris, or not 
good enough. When they first heard of the 
Children’s Monument to Lafayette, the Pari- 
sians were very much pleased, and so, when the 
model was accepted and it was asked where 
the monument should stand, the officials gave 
it one of the best places in the city, where 
all foreigners and many Parisians are sure to 
come, because through this courtyard, the 
square of the Carrousel, or merry-go-round, 
nearly everybody passes in order to reach the 
entrance to the art treasures of the Louvre. 
As Lafayette nearly eighty years ago had been 
touched by the welcome he got from the chil- 
dren of America, so the Parisians also were 
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touched by the gift of the children to their 
city in memory of one of their famous citizens. 

The Place du Carrousel inside the Louvre 
has on the side toward the gardens of the 
Tuileries nothing but a beautiful arch with pin} 
marble columns in front and bronze figures o1 
top; then come the gardens where the palace 
used to stand in which the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon lived, and then the fountains and 
gate and long vista of the street called the 
Champs-Elysées, until far in the distance, on 
higher ground, one sees another and bigger 
arch of triumph against the sky. So it is that 
the bronze statue of Lafayette, seated on the 
horse on the tall pedestal among the trees in 
the courtyard of the Louvre, seems to be sig- 
naling with the hilt of his sword to some one 
up that long vista, past the little arch, far up 
yonder by the big arch a mile away. 

What did the sculptor mean by putting the 
sword in Lafayette’s hand with the hilt up- 
ward, the point downward? The sword with 
point on high means war, because one strikes 
with the point of the sword; but when the 
hilt is uppermost it means peace. Perhaps 
the sculptor meant to say that Lafayette, 
although a soldier from the age of thirteen, 
and once in command of all the armies of 
France, was: always on the side of justice and 
order and peace. He did what he could to quiet 
the angry passions of his fellow-countrymen 
and save the king and queen from death, and 
when Napoleon grew great, he voted against 
giving him unlimited power, foreseeing that he 
would wreck France. Lafayette always hoped 
that the French would imitate the Americans 
and be content with having thrown off the 
yoke of their oppressors. But the conditions 
in France were very different from the state of 
affairs in America. What was possible in a 
new and thinly peopled land like ours was not 
possible in Europe at that time. It took 
nearly a century before France was able to 
found a republic like ours, for there were too 
many enemies within the country and about it. 
In New York there is on Union Square a statue 
of Lafayette, modeled by a Frenchman, which 
shows him as he was when he first came over, 
full of ardor and hope. The statue in Paris is 
Lafayette at a later age, when he was trying 
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THE STATUE OF LAFAYETTE GIVEN TO 


to keep the French within bounds and was 
appealing in vain to reason. 


Both are good 
Statues, 


Each is fitted for the city where it 


stands. We like to think of him as the gen- 
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erous youth who left wife, great position, and 


wealth behind him to devote himself to the 


cause of a little struggling nation that only 
asked to work out its own destiny. 
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T was a typical 


boys’ school, 
with boys of 
' all types and from 


all parts of the coun- 
try. There were good 
boys, bad boys, hand- 
some boys, ugly boys, 
interesting boys and 
uninteresting boys, 
athletic boys and 
Cushing, the head- 


but Mr. 


bookworms ; 
master, found them all worth while, and was 


deservedly popular in his turn. The school 
was out of town, just where it should be, where 
there was plenty of skating, tobogganing, foot- 
ball, baseball, and rowing. It had just reopened 
after the summer vacation, and the boys were 
beginning to swarm back. There were groups 
of them about the grounds and in the buildings, 
and a general hubbub pervaded the place. 
The “new boys” wandered helplessly about, 
not knowing what to do with themselves, and 
eying with envy the “old boys,” who rushed 
back and forth, calling to one another in a 
jolly, intimate way, and seeming so entirely at 
home. A few of them made friends with one 
another, and walked off together down to the 
football field, or talked in the corridors and 
tried to seem at home also. Few of the old 
boys took any notice of them, as they were too 
busy and had too much to say to one another. 
And then, besides, the football captain had or- 
dered all candidates down to the field, so that 
all the athletic crowd had disappeared. 

A knot of such were hurrying along in their 
togs, and all talking at once. They were big 


oe 


fellows, some of them veterans of the previous 
year. 


They had nearly reached the field when 
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they saw, sauntering along ahead of them, in a 
nonchalant manner, one of the “new boys.” 
He wore a brown golf-suit, a cap on the back 
of his head, and his hands were thrust into his 
pockets, as he walked slowly along, swinging 
one leg in front of the other. 

“Who ’s this?’”’ asked one of the veterans, 
noticing him. 

““ New boy. 
another. 

“Yes. Wonder if he intends to play in that 
suit of clothes?” 

“They ’re new—he got them to come up 
here in.” 

A general snicker followed this shot, and they 
all turned a little to look at the target as they 
passed him. He glanced up also, and they 
saw a handsome face with a pair of dark eyes 
looking out curiously at them from under rather 
a shock of light-brown hair. He scanned them 
with a good-humored stare. 

The crowd hurried past him, and no one 
spoke until they were some distance ahead. 
Finally Ames, the full-back, said, “I wonder 
how old that fellow was.” 

“Sixteen or so, I guess,” 
the substitute tackle. 

“‘Good-looking, was n’t he?” put in Dean, 
who was handsome himself and always wore a 
nose-guard. 

No answer was made to this, as they had 
reached the field, where Goodale, the captain, 
was tearing round from man to man, endeavor- 
ing to put some method into the confusion that 
reigned. One of the masters was there also, 
with the old men, and punts, drop-kicks, and 
place-kicks were flying from all quarters of the 
field. 

“ Here you are at last,” 


Good figure, has n’t he?” said 


returned Gould, 


he panted, stopping 
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before the arrivals. You, Ames, go down to 
where Mr. Williams is, and see if you can kick 
a goal before those new men. We're going to 
line up two scrubs in a few minutes.” 

Then he rushed off again, leaving the boys 
to find their own places. 

Meanwhile the “ new boy ” had sauntered on 
and had reached the field also. He climbed 
leisurely on to the fence which surrounded the 
gridiron, and surveyed the proceedings with an 
interested air. 

Dean soon caught sight of him, and ques- 
tioned Goodale. ‘‘ Has that fellow tried for 
anything yet?” 

“ What fellow?” 

“That good-looking one on the fence.” 

“No. Who is he?” 

“ Don’t know—some new boy.” 

Just then a football bounded over the fence 
and rolled along the ground beyond. 

“Thank you!” called several voices, directed 
toward the new boy. 

He jumped down from his perch and chased 
the ball. Then he picked it up, gave a lunge, 
and sent it flying down across the fence to 
the other end of the field. It was a good 
seventy-yard punt, and drew forth a dozen ex- 
clamations of surprise and approval. 

“Jove! Look at that!” ejaculated Dean. 
But Goodale was already hurrying toward the 
new boy, who had restored his hands to his 
pockets and was standing with an amused smile 
on his lips. Goodale felt, as he approached, 
that, somehow, he could not use his patroniz- 
ing air of captain with this fellow, and, also, 
that the upper hand seemed to be on the other 
side. Still, this prize was not to be lost. 

“Look here,” he began awkwardly, “ want 
to try for full-back on the team?” 

The new boy regarded him a moment, and 
then answered with a smile that showed a 
double row of handsome teeth: 

“Of course I would n’t mind trying.” 

“ All right; come on. Got any togs here?” 

“‘T have some back at the school.” 

“Can't you find some here? We ’re going 
to play a scrub game in a minute. Wait and 
I ’ll get you some.” 

He rushed into the building, and the new 
boy followed him, still with his amused smile. 


Goodale appeared, in a moment, with several 
suits in his arms. 

“Get into one of these, quick as you can,” 
he said. “Hold on—er—er—what ’s your 
name?” 

“ My name?—oh, er— Parkinson.” 

Goodale hurried off and told his tale to some 
of the boys, and then, with the help of Mr. 
Williams, lined up two elevens. By the time 
all was arranged, Parkinson came on to the field, 
looking quite distinguished, and, somehow, older 
than when in his golf-suit., All eyes were fixed 
on him, and no one noticed Mr. Williams’s 
start of surprise, nor did they understand the 
glance Parkinson directed at him. 

“Come on, Parkinson,” called Goodale. 
“Get down there at full-back. Now, boys, 
stand on your toes. Play hard and fast, and 
let ’s see what the first game of the season will 
show! Mr. Williams, you ’ll umpire, please.” 

The game began, and Parkinson was playing 
on Goodale’s eleven. The other team had the 
ball. They gained five yards apiece on the 
first two rushes, and Goodale exclaimed, “ This 
won’t do! Come, get together! Parkinson, 
play up more—you don’t get into the interfer- 
ence.” 

One more rush, and the opposing full-back 
skirted the end and tore down toward Parkin- 
son. Goodale yelled, “‘ Nail him, nail him! 
Get down more!” as he ran after. 

Parkinson waited calmly, and then reached 
out and caught the runner in a clean tackle. 
Goodale was beside himself in his patronizing 
approval. They got the ball by a fumble in 
the next play, and the quarter-back passed it to 
Parkinson. He started to the right, following 
the interference, when he suddenly broke to the 
left, and in a minute more was tearing along 
with a clear field ahead of him, never stopping 
until the touch-down was made. And when he 
completed the feat by stepping back and kick- 
ing the ball squarely between the goal-posts, 
the boys’ enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

The play lasted only two ten-minute halves, 
and during the next half Goodale did not order 
Parkinson about quite so much. 

Immediately after the game, however, Park- 
inson rushed into his dressing-room, and that 
was the last the boys saw of him. When those 
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who had dressed at the building had reappeared 
and assembled in front to escort the hero back 
to school, Mr. Williams approached them, 
laughing. 

“ Whom are you waiting for, boys? ” he asked. 


Cat 
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“ Parkinson,’ Goodale answered. 

“Well, I would n’t waste time doing that. 
He ’s gone.” 

““Gone where? Back to school? ”’ 

“No. He has gone back to Cambridge. 
Who think that fellow Bob 
Forbes, the Harvard captain!” 

“Forbes!” exclaimed Goodale. “Why, 
Mr. Williams, you ’re joking. He’s Parkinson, 


do you was? 


a new boy.” 


“I beg your pardon. That was Bob Forbes, 
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NEVER STOPPED UNTIL 


EPISODE. 


whom I know very well. Of course he was n’ 
going to let you suspect by his name; but | 
knew what he was up to. He has just brought 
his little brother up here, and finding none of 


you knew him by sight, he played a joke o1 


THE TOUCH-DOWN WAS MADE.” 


you. It’s just like him,too!” And Mr. Wil 
liams laughed till the boys joined with him. 

“Do you think I ought to write and apolo- 
gize?”’ Goodale said shamefacedly. “I was 
awfully flip with him.” 

“My dear boy, no!” Mr. Williams 
“It is the best joke of the year, and that would 
At any rate, you all know Forbes 


said. 


spoil it. 
now, and I ’ve no doubt but that he will send 
you all tickets during the season.” 

And he did. 





QUEER ERRORS OF THE EYE. 


By ARCHIBALD 


Hopsson. 


WE all cherish the notion that our eyes can 
make no mistake. “Seeing is believing” is an 
old and respected maxim. We depend on our 
sight more than on any of our other senses. 
Civilization has dulled for us our smell and 
hearing, and our taste and touch play but small 
parts in our life. The average person does not 
pride himself on his keenness of smell, hearing, 
touch, or taste, but he would be loath to admit 
“believe his own 


not eyes.” 


as we 


that he could 
Notwithstanding, there are many cases, 
shall see, in which the eye shows itself to be but 
a poor judge of facts, incapable of telling to 
the mind a truthful story of what it sees. 

In Fig. 1 the light vertical line EF looks 
longer than the heavy horizontal line GH, 
though both are of the same length. This 
illustrates the principle that a narrow object 
looks longer than a wide one of the same 
length, and that a vertical line looks longer 
than a horizontal one of the same length. 
Stout people look short because our eyes natu- 
rally discount their height, while thin people 
appear taller than they really are. Young 
ladies with an ambition to look stately cultivate 
meager, clinging effects in dress; short women 
select patterns having perpendicular stripes, 
and exceptionally tall women avoid such. 
Paper-hangers who understand their trade put 
a narrow border round the top of a low room. 
Large patterns in wall-paper or carpets make a 
room appear small and ill-proportioned. 

In Fig. 2 the segment J appears easily larger 
than the segment I, but in reality they are iden- 
tical in shape and extent, and if you were to 
cut out the two one would exactly cover the 
other. 

The sides of the ladder shown in Fig. 3 ap- 
pear to be closer together at L than they are at 
K, but they are really parallel. The effect is 
due to the oblique cross-hatch or section lines. 
Draftsmen are frequently embarrassed by illu- 


sions of this kind, which often give drawings 
a distorted appearance notwithstanding their 
technical accuracy. 

If you were told that the lines MN and OP 
in Fig. 4 were straight and parallel you could 
hardly accept the statement; yet you can easily 
see that this is so by looking along the two lines 
from either end, or by measuring. 

The black spots in Fig. 5 and the white 
spots in Fig. 6 are of the same size, but the 
white spots look the larger. This is due to the 
phenomenon of irradiation, which always makes 
a bright object against a dark background ap- 
pear larger than it really is, owing, as Hum- 
boldt found, to the imperfect focusing of the 
object on the retina of the eye in such cases. 
By reason of irradiation the stars appear to our 
eyes larger than they otherwise would; and, to 
descend to the every-day, women well under- 
stand that in dress-goods light ‘“‘ polka-dots ” on 
a dark ground look larger than dark ones on 
a light ground.. Certain microscopic animals 
have markings which for a long time were taken 
to be hexagonal spots, giving a honeycomb 
appearance; but more powerful microscopes 
these round. By 


have shown 


partly closing the eyes and looking at Figs. 5 


spots to be 


and 6 the spots will assume the hexagonal 

shape, thus illustrating this puzzling illusion. 
Fig. 7 

mous illusion discovered by Professor Silvanus 


represents an adaptation of the fa- 
P. Thomson. By giving the page a slightly 
twirling motion similar to that used in rinsing 
out a dish, the cog-wheel on the left is made 
apparently to revolve slowly, while the wheel 
on the right turns rapidly in the opposite direc- 
tion. This illusion is one of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable known. A variation of 
it is shown in Fig. 8. When this design is 
twirled as before, the six wheels appear to re- 
volve rapidly, intermeshing with one another, 
while the central cog-wheel revolves very de- 
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liberately in the other direction, giving the ap- 
pearance of a rather complicated piece of ma- 
chinery in motion. 
Printed letters show how usage has come to 
E culiarities of vision, 
being understood. 
ure 8, and the letter 
metrical, or practi- 
turn the page upside 
surprised to see how 
their lower parts are 
parts. Unskilful 


letterers do not un- 


recognize certain pe- 
even without their 
The letter S, the fig- 
B appear to be sym- 
cally so; but if you 
down you will be 
very much larger 
than their upper 
sign-painters and 





derstand this illusion, and they construct all 
such letters and figures symmetrical by mea- 
surements, with the result that their work will 
appear distorted and inartistic when finished. 
The cross-line in the letter A should appear 
about midway of the height of the letter, but in 
order to produce this effect it must be made 
considerably below that point. By a gradual 
process of evo- 
lution the letters 
and figures we 
use have grown 
into shapes that 
are satisfying to 
the eye, though 
they are notsym- 
metrical. 

Fig. 10 shows 
an illusion of a 
very different kind. Place a visiting-card 
or a piece of paper with the edge along 
the dotted line between the bicyclists, 
look steadily at the figures, and then 
gradually bring your face closer and 
closer to the page, keeping both eyes 
open. ‘The result will probably be that 
the reckless Chinaman and the timid 
young woman will have a collision. 

In Fig. 11 we see a curious effect of 


FIG. 2 
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the distortion of perspective. The figure of 
the man looking over the fence at the ball- 
game appears to be actually taller than that of 
the small boy who is peeping through the knot- 
hole, but in reality it is a little shorter. The 
illusion is due to the fact that we judge of size 
always by comparison. The eye sees the figure 
of the boy larger than that of the man, as it 
really is; but the man being represented farther 
away, the mind draws the conclusion that he 
must be the taller, for our daily experience is 
that distant objects must be larger than near 
ones having the same angle of extent. 


S\N 





FIG. 4. 

We see everything, in short, by the light of 
experience alone. New-born babies, while they 
have eyes, see not. The eye is a camera pure 
and simple, and, until its impressions can be 
developed in the consciousness, what it sees 
means nothing. The baby first learns to dis- 
tinguish light from darkness; then it learns to 
recognize its mother, then its father; then it 
learns, perhaps, to distinguish some bright color, 
red it may be; then it learns to discriminate be- 
tween near and far objects. It looks at the 
nearest house down the street and takes it to 
be of about the size of its Noah’s ark, for so 
it appears to be. Later it goes to that house 
and discovers that it is as big as its own house, 


which now, at a distance, in turn looks smaller. 
Gradually it makes its way from the known to 
the unknown, using its own experiences as step- 
ping-stones. The eye knows no such thing as 
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size or distance in the abstract and apart from 
reasoning, but knowing one by experience, it 


can make a close estimate of the other. 


FIG. 7. 


The average woman cannot judge how much 
a foot is within several inches, but she can esti- 
mate a yard very closely, while with the average 
man the case is reversed. If some one asked 
you which was the longer, a horse’s head from 
the tip of his ears to the end of his nose, or an 
ordinary flour-barrel, you would naturally say 
the barrel, though the horse’s head is the 
longer. The eye is very easily deceived if it is 
called on to pass judgment on something that 
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has not been brought home to it by experience. 
The landlubber at sea greatly underestimates 
the distance of passing ships, having no familiar 
landmarks with which to make comparisons. 
Truthful men under oath in court often dis- 
agree widely as to observed facts, and no doubt 
with perfect honesty. We will not distrust our 
eyes, though no doubt they deceive us oftener 
than we realize. 

The eye constantly overestimates an acute 
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angle and underestimates an obtuse one. It 
is this principle on which the illusions shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4 depend. A right angle 
should be much easier to judge, but unless the 


eye is trained it will go astray considerably. 


FIG. 9 


Even a carpenter, who constantly deals with 
right angles, will not trust himself to saw a 
board off without a square if he has to make an 
accurate fit. Beginners in drawing generally 
find themselves making all vertical lines lean 
slightly to the right. The buildings in their 
sketches topple quite uniformly in that direc- 
tion, as shown in Fig. 10. The error becomes 
more evident when the drawing is turned on 
its side. And still a picture made with a ruler 
and T-square would lack the artistic quality. 
An artist would never use a ruler to draw a line 
by, for he understands that the eye demands 
something more than mere methodical accuracy 
of line and angle. 


There should be an element of illusion in 


every picture, and the true artist is one who 
to 
make allowance 


knows how 


for this. So also 
in architecture. 
Measurements 
of the finest 
buildings left us 
by the ancients 
show us conclu- 
sively that the 
skillful  archi- 
tects of those 
old times under- 
stood perfectly 
about the illu- 
sive effects of 
lines on the eye, for they so designed their 
buildings as to counteract such defects of vision. 
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way it appears to | 
a meaningless maze of 
lines. But hold tl 
page horizontally, a li 
tle below the level « 
the eye, and a certai 
order will come out of 
the chaos. Look first 
in the direction indi 
cated by 1, then in tha 
indicated by 2, etc. 
These various in 
stances point the moral 
that our eyes do not 
by any means always 
see things as they are, 
and that if we are not 
taught how to accept 
their reports with a 
“grain of salt” we 
shall occasionally be 


misled more or less. 
The walls, instead of being vertical, lean in; tall In Sr. Nicuo.as for April, 1897, there was 
windows are wider at the top than at the bot- an article, “ Seeing is Believing, 


’ 


’ upon this same 


tom; columns swell in the middle instead of subject, in which other illusions are given. Some 
being straight; the top lines of the buildings, of the ones there given are here omitted. 


instead of being strictly hori- 

zontal, are considerably higher a> 
in the middle, and so on. 

Without doubt much of the 

beauty of these classic build- 

ings was due to the recogni- 

tion of such principles in their 
construction. Modern archi- 

tects generally ignore every- 

thing of this kind and build \ 
strictly by the square, level, 

and plumb-line. There are“ 
fine buildings in every city 

that have been made to suffer 

in this way, for, though really 

well built, their walls appear 

to lean outward, or their cor- 

nices to sag in the middle, 














and so forth. 

Fig. 12 is an ingenious illu- 
sion in perspective that has 
been used in various connec- 
tions for advertising purposes. 
Looked at in the ordinary 


ff 





HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT. 


By CAROLYN WELLS. 


Tuts is the House that Jill built. 


This is the 
Tree of a 
dusky shade .* 


This is the Doi that that gave the “ww 


lived in the House that Wood that 
Jill built. heated _ the 


Oven that 
baked the 
Cake that fed 
the Doll that lived in the House that Jill built. 


This is the Ax with 


an ye a tz —— a shining blade that 
: chopped the Tree of a 


that fed me Doll that lived dusky shade that gave the Wood that heated 
in the House that Jill built. : 
the Oven that baked the Cake that 
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This is the Horse that pranced and neighed This is the Xnight¢ with the red cockade who 
when he saw the Woodman sober and staid rode on the Horse that pranced and neighed 
who slung the Ax with a shining blade that when he saw the Woodman sober and staid who 
chopped the Tree of a dusky shade that gave slung the Ax with a shining blade that chopped 
the Wood that heated the Oven that baked the Tree of a dusky shade that 
the Cake that fed the Doll that lived in gave the Wood that heated the 


the House that Jill built. Oven that baked the Cake that 
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This is the Zady in gay brocade who followed the Knight with the red cockade who rode on 
the Horse that pranced and neighed when he saw the Woodman sober and staid who slung 
the Ax with a shining blade that chopped the Tree of a dusky shade that gave the Wood that 
heated the Oven that baked the Cake that fed the Doll that lived in the House that Jill built. 
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This is the Giittering Cavalcade that rode after the Lady in gay brocade who followed the 
Knight with the red cockade who rode on the Horse that pranced and neighed when he saw 
the Woodman sober and staid who slung the Ax with a shining blade that chopped the Tree 
of a dusky shade that gave the Wood that heated the Oven that baked the Cake that fed 
the Doll that lived in the House that Jill built. 


This is the Donkey who loudly brayed at 
sight of the Glittering Cavalcade that rode 


after the Lady in gay brocade who followed the 
Knight with the red cockade who rode on the 
Horse that pranced and neighed when he saw 
the Woodman sober and staid who slung the 
Ax with a shining blade that chopped the Tree 
of a dusky shade that gave the Wood that 
heated the Oven that baked the Cake that fed 
the Doll that lived in the House that Jill built. 


This is the Xing who was much dismayed to 
hear the Donkey who loudly brayed at sight of 
the Glittering Cavalcade that rode after the 
Lady in gay brocade who followed the Knight 
with the red cockade who rode on the Horse 
that pranced and neighed when he saw the 
Woodman sober and staid who slung the Ax 
with a shining blade that chopped the Tree of a 
dusky shade that gave the Wood that heated 
the Oven that baked the Cake that fed the 
Doll that lived in the House that Jill built. 
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numbers of the magazine. 


** At Odds with the Regent,” ete. 
** Tommy 


But—read the story. 





W1ra this opening number of its twenty-ninth volume, St. Nicholas makes a new departure by presenting 
to its readers a long story complete in one number — a story that heretofore would have run through five or sia 


This first serial to be so published is by Burton Egbert Stevenson, author of ** A Soldier of Virginia,” 


vemington’s Battle” is a very interesting portrayal of American boy life. 
boy of to-day, the young hero has to choose between rival attractions of study and athletics, but finds that the 
winning of a hotly contested football game is possible without injustice to higher claims. 

And even more difficult and inspiring than his struggle to make a touch-down is Tommy’s battle with him- 
self and with the seeming defeat of his youthful ambitions. 


Like many anothe 








CuHapTER I, 


TOMMY REMINGTON FINDS A CIRCUS POSTER. 


Miss ANDREWS stood in the school-house 
door and looked after the little figure, the last 
of her pupils dismissed for the day, as it tripped 
down the narrow path toward the group of 
coal-grimed houses which made the town of 
Wentworth ; and she sighed unconsciously as it 
passed from sight behind an ugly pile of slack. 
It was not a pretty scene, this part which man 
had made along the river, with its crazy coal- 
tipples, its rows of dirty little cabins, its lines 
of coke-ovens, and the grime of coal-dust over 
everything. 

It was not at the mountains nor at the river 
that Bessie Andrews looked, but at the grimy 
cabins of the miners, scattered along the hill- 
side, and she thought with a sigh how little suc- 
cessful she had been in winning the hearts of 
their occupants. She had come from Rich- 
mond in a flush of happiness at her good for- 
tune in getting the school, and determined to 
make a success of it, but she found it “ uphill 
work ” indeed. 

Her story was that of so many other South- 
ern girls coming of families old and one time 
wealthy, but ruined by the Civil War; the 
plantation was sold, and her family had moved 
to Richmond in the hope that life there would 
be easier, but had found the battle with pov- 
erty a losing one. She tried to secure a posi- 
tion as teacher, and the superintendent, im- 
pressed by her earnestness, promised to keep 
her in mind; and one day he had sent for her. 


“T have a letter here,” he said, “from one 
of the directors of a little school near Went- 
worth, in the mining district. He wants me to 
send him a teacher. Do you think you would 
care for the place? ”’ 

Miss Andrews gasped. She had not thought 
of leaving home. Yet she could do even that, 
if need be. 

“T think I should be very glad to have the 
place,” she said. “Do you know anything 
about it, sir?” 

He shook his head. 

“Very little. I do not imagine the region is 
attractive, but the salary is fair, and the direc- 
tor who has written me this letter, and who 
seems to be a competent man, will board you 
without extra expense. Think it over and let 
me know your decision to-morrow.” 

There was a very tearful interview between 
mother and daughter that night, but it was evi- 
dent to both of them that the place must be 
accepted. 

So it was settled, and the next day the super- 
intendent formally recommended Miss Eliza- 
beth Andrews as the teacher for the Wentworth 


school. In due time came the reply, directing 


her to report at once for duty, and she arrived 


at her journey’s end one bright day in late 
September. 

She had determined from the first to make 
the people love her, but she found them another 
race than the genial, cultured, open-hearted 
Virginians who live along the James. Years of 
labor in the mines had marred their brains no 
less than their bodies; both, shut out from 
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God’s pure air, and blue sky, and beautiful, 
green-clad world, grew crooked and misshapen, 
just as everything must do that has life in it. 

She had gone to work among them with 
brave face but trembling heart. There was no 
lack of children in the grimy cabins; it made 
her soul sick to look at them. She asked that 
she might be permitted to teach them. But 
she encountered a strange apathy. The pa- 
rents stared at her with suspicion. She was not 
one of them; why should she wish to meddle? 
Besides, the boys must help the men; the girls 
must help the women—even a very small girl 
can take care of a baby, and so lift that weight 
from the mother’s shoulders. 

“But have the children never been sent to 
school?” she asked. 

No, they said, never. The other teachers 
did n’t bother them. Why should she? The 
children could grow up like their parents. 
They had other things to think about besides 
going to school. There was the coal to be 


dug. 

A few of the better families sent their chil- 
dren, however—the superintendent, the school 
directors, the mine bosses, the fire bosses,—in 


who is paid 


’ 


the mines, every one is a “ boss’ 
a fixed monthly wage by the com- 
pany, —but Bessie Andrews found her- 
self every day looking over the vacant 
forms in the little school-house and 
telling herself that she had failed— 
that she had not reached the people 
who most needed her. 
More than had 
tempted to confess her defeat, resign 
the place, and return to Richmond; 
yet the sympathy and encouragement 
of Jabez Smith, the director who had 
secured her appointment, gave her 
strength to keep up the fight. A sim- 
ple, homely man, a justice of the peace 
and postmaster of Wentworth, he had 
welcomed her kindly, and she had 
found his house a place of refuge. 
“You ’ll git discouraged,” he had 
said to her, “but don’t give up. Th’ people 
up here ain’t th’ kind you ’ve been used to, an’ 
it takes ’em some time t’ git acquainted. You 
jest keep at it, an’ you ll win out in the end.” 


once she been 
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There was another, too, who spoke words of 
hope and comfort—the Rev. Robert Bayliss, 
minister of the little church on the hillside, who 
had come, like herself, a pilgrim into this 
wilderness. 

“You are doing 
“ Why, look at me. 
and am almost as far from my goal as you are; 
but I’m not going to give up the fight till I 
get every miner and every miner’s wife into that 
As yet, I have n’t got a dozen of 


finely,” he would say. 


I’ve been here four years, 


church. 
them.” 
As she stood there in the school-house door, 


MISS BESSIE ANDREWS, THE TEACHER. 


thinking of all this and looking out across the 
valley, she heard the whistle blow at the drift- 
mouth, a signal that no more coal would be 
weighed that day; and in a few moments she 
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saw a line of men coming down the hillside 
toward her. She waited to see them pass, — 
grimy, weary, perspiring, fresh from the mine 
and the never-ending battle with the great veins 
of coal,—and she noted sadly how many boys 
there were among them. Some of them glanced 
at her shyly-and touched their hats, but the 
most went by without heeding her, the younger, 
the driver-boys, laughing and jesting among 
themselves, the older tramping along in the 
silence of utter fatigue. She watched them as 
they went, and then turned slowly back into 
the room and picked up her hat. 

“ Please, ma’am—”’ said a timid voice at the 
door. 

She turned quickly and saw standing there 
one of the boys who had passed a moment be- 
fore. 

“Yes?” she 
“Come in, won’t you?” 

The boy took off his cap and stepped bash- 
fully across the threshold. 

“Sit down here,” she said, and herself took 
the seat opposite. ‘ Now, what can I do for 
you?” 

He glanced up into her eyes. 


questioned encouragingly. 


There was no 


mistaking their kindliness, and he gathered a 


shade more confidence. 

“ Please, ma’am,”’ he said, ‘I wanted t’ ask 
you t’ read this bill t’ me”; and he pro- 
duced from his pocket a gaudy circus poster. 
“They ’s been put up down at th’ deepot,” he 
added, in explanation, “but none of us boys 
kin read ’em.” 

She took the bill from him with quick sym- 
pathy. 

“Of course I ’ll read it to you,” she cried. 
And she proceeded to recount the wonders of 
“ Bashford’s Great and Only Menagerie and 
Hippodrome” as described by the poster. 
Most of the high-flown language was, of 
course, quite beyond the boy’s understanding, 
but he sat with round eyes fixed on her face till 
she had finished. It was a minute before he 
could speak. 

“What is that thing?” he asked at last, 
pointing to a great, unwieldy beast with wide- 


open mouth. 
“ That ’s a hippopotamus.” 
““A—a what?” he asked wonderingly. 
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“ A hippopotamus—a river-horse.” 

“ A river-horse,” he repeated. And his eyes 
grew rounder than ever. “A horse what lives 
in th’ river? But it ain’t a horse,” he added, 
looking at it again. “It ain’t nothin’ like a 
horse.” 

“No,” said Miss Andrews, smiling, “it ’s 
not a horse. That ’s only a name for it. See, 
here it is,” and she pointed to the line below 
the picture. ‘‘ ‘The Hippopotamus, the Great 
African River Horse.’” 

He gazed at the line a moment in silence. 
Then he sighed. 

“T must go,” he said, and reached out his 
hand for the bill. 

“But you have n’t told me your name yet,” 
she protested. ‘‘ What is your name?” 

“Tommy Remington,” he answered, his shy- 
ness back upon him in an instant. 

“ And your father ’s a miner?” 

He nodded. She looked at him a moment 
without speaking, rapidly considering how she 
might say best what she wished to say. 

“Tommy,” she began, “would n’t you like 
to learn to read all this for yourself—all these 
books, all these stories,” and she waved her 
hand toward the little shelf above her desk. 
“It is a splendid thing—to know how te read!” 

He looked at her with eyes wide opened. 

“ But I could n’t!” he gasped incredulously. 
“None of th’ boys kin. Why, even none of 
th’ men kin—none I know.” 

“Oh, yes, you could!” she cried. “ Any 
one can. The reason none of the other boys 
can is because they have never tried, and the 
men probably never had a good chance, Of 
course you can’t learn if you don’t try. But 
it ’s not at all difficult, when one really wants 
tolearn. If you ’ll only come and let me teach 
you!” 

He glanced again at her face and then out 
across the valley. The shadows were deepen- 
ing along the river, and above the trees upon 
the mountain-side great columns of white mist 
circled slowly upward. 

“ Promise me you ll come,” she repeated. 

The boy looked back at her, and she saw the 
light in his eyes. 

“My father—” he began, and stopped. 

“‘T ’ll see your father,” she said impetuously. 
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“Only you must tell him you want to come, 
and ask him yourself. Promise me you 'll do 
that.” 

‘“‘T promise,” he whispered, and stooped to 
pick up his cap, which had fallen from his 
trembling fingers. 

“If he refuses, I will see him to-morrow my. 
self,” she said. ‘‘ Remember, you are going to 
learn to read and write and to do many other 
Good night, Tommy.” 

* he answered with 


things. 

“Good night, ma’am,’ 
uncertain voice, and hastened away. 

She watched him until the gathering darkness 
hid him, and then turned back, picked up her 
hat again, locked the door, and hurried down 
the path with singing heart. It was her first 
real victory,—for she was sure it would prove a 
victory,—and she felt as the traveler feels who, 
toiling wearily across a great waste of Alpine 
snow and ice,—shivering, desolate,—comes 
suddenly upon a delicate flower, looking up at 
him from the dreary way with a face of hope 
and comfort. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRST SHOT OF THE BATTLE, 


Tommy REMINGTON, meanwhile, trudged on 
through the gathering darkness, his heart big 
with purpose. Heretofore the mastery of the 
art of reading had appeared to him, when he 
considered the subject at all, as a thing requir- 
ing such tremendous effort as few people were 
capable of. Certainly he, who knew little be- 
yond the rudiments of mining and the manage- 
ment of a mine mule, could never hope to solve 
the mystery of those rows of queer-looking 
characters he had seen sometimes in almanacs 
and old newspapers, and more recently on the 
circus poster he carried in his pocket. But 
now a new and charming vista was of a sudden 
opened to him. The teacher had assured him 
that it was quite easy to learn to read,—that 
any one could do so who really tried,—and he 
rammed his fists deep down in his pockets and 
drew a long breath at the sheer wonder of the 
thing. 

It is difficult, perhaps, for a boy brought up, 
as most boys are, within sound of a school bell, 
where school-going begins inevitably in the ear- 
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liest years, where every one he knows can read 
and write as a matter of course, and where 
books and papers form part of the possessions 
of every household, to understand the awe with 
which Tommy Remington thought over the 
task he was about to undertake. Such a boy 
may have seen occasionally the queer picture- 
writing in front of a Chinese laundry or on the 
outside of packages of tea, and wondered what 
such funny marks could possibly mean. To 
Tommy, English appeared no less queer and 
difficult than Chinese, and he would have 
attacked the latter with equal confidence—or, 
more correctly, with an equal lack of confidence. 

But he had little time to ponder over all this, 
for a few minutes’ walk brought him to the 
dingy cabin on the hillside which—with a simi- 
lar dwelling back in the Pennsylvania coal- 
fields—was the only home he had ever known. 
His father had thrown away his youth in the 
Pennsylvania mines while the industry was yet 
almost in its infancy and the miners’ wages 
were twice or thrice those that could be earned 
by any other kind of manual labor—the high 
pay counterbalancing, in a way, the great 
danger which in those days was a part of coal- 
mining. Mr. Remington had, by good fortune, 
escaped the dangers, and had lived to see the 
importation of foreign laborers to the Pennsyl- 
vania fields, — Huns, Slavs, Poles, and what not, 
—who prospered on wages on which an Anglo- 
Saxon would starve. Besides, the dangers of the 
work had been very materially reduced, and to 
the mine-owner it seemed only right that the 
wages should be reduced with them, especially 
since competition had become so close that 
profits were cut in half, or sometimes even 
wiped out altogether. 

It was just at the time when matters were at 
their worst that the great West Virginia coal- 
discovered and a railroad built 
Good wages were 


fields were 
through the mountains. 
offered miners, and Mr. Remington was one of 
the first to move his family into the new region 
—into the very cabin, indeed, where he still 
lived, and which at that time had been just 
completed. The unusual thickness of the seams 
of coal, their accessibility, and the ease with 
which the coal could be got to market, together 
with the purity and value of the coal itself, all 
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combined to render it possible for the miner to 
make good wages, and for a time Remington 
prospered—as much, that is, as a coal-miner 
can ever prosper, which means merely that he 


““SHE TURNED QUICKLY AND SAW STANDING THERE ONE 


can provide his family with shelter from the 
cold, with enough to eat, and with clothes to 
wear, and at the same time keep out of debt. 
But the discovery of new fields and the ever- 
growing competition for the market had gradu- 
ally tended to decrease wages, until they were 
again almost at the point where one man could 
not support a family, and his boys—mere chil- 
dren sometimes— went into the mines with him 
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to assist in the struggle for existence,—the 
younger ones as drivers of the mine mules 
which hauled the coal to “ daylight,”’ the older 
ones as laborers in the chambers where their 
fathers blasted it down from the 

great seams. 
Tommy mounted the steps 
of the cabin to the little porch 
in front, and paused for a 
into 
mountains 


backward glance down 
the valley. The 
had deepened from green to 
purple, and the eddying clouds 
of mist showed sharply against 
this dark background. The river 
splashed merrily along, a ribbon 
of silver at the bottom of the 
valley. The kindly night had 
hidden all the marks of man’s 
handiwork along its banks, and 
the scene was wholly beautiful. 
Yet it was not at mountains or 
river that the boy looked. He 
had seen them every day for 
years and they had ceased to be 
a novelty long since. He looked 
instead at a little white frame 
building just discernible through 
the gloom, and he thought with 
a strange stirring of his blood 
that it was in that building he 
was to learn to read and write. 
A shrill voice from the house 
startled him from his reverie. 

“Tommy,” it called, “ain’t 
you ever comin’ in, or air you 
goin’ t’ stand there till jedg- 
ment? Come right in here an’ 
wash up an’ git ready fer sup- 
per. Where ’s your pa?” 

“Yes ’m,” said Tommy, and 
hurried obediently into the house. ‘“ Pa went 
over t’ th’ store t’ git some bacon. He said 
he ’d be ‘long in a minute.” 

Mrs. Remington sniffed contemptuously and 
banged a pan viciously down on the table. 

“A minute,” she repeated. “I guessso. Half 
an hour, most likely, ef he gits t’ talkin’ with thet 
shif’less gang thet ’s allers loafin’ round there.” 

Tommy deemed it best to make no reply to 


OF THE Boys.” 
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this remark, and in silence he took off his cap 
and jumper and threw them on a chair. Even 
in the semi-darkness it was easy to see that the 
house was not an inviting place. Perched high 
up on the side of the hill, it had been built by 
contract as cheaply as might be, and was one 
of a row of fifty houses of identical design 
which the Great Eastern Coal Company had 
constructed as homes for its employees. Three 
rooms were all that were needed by any family, 
said the company—a kitchen and two bed- 
rooms. More than that would be a luxury 
for which the miners would have no possible 
use and which would only tend to spoil them. 
Perhaps the houses were clean when they were 
first built, but the grime of the coal-fields had 
long since conquered them and reduced them 
to a uniform dinginess. Mrs. Remington had 
battled valiantly against the invader at first; 
but it was a losing fight, and she had finally 
The dust was pervad- 
ing, omnipresent, over everything. It was in 
the water, in the beds, in the food. It soaked 
clothing through and through. They lived in 
it, slept in it, ate it, drank it. Small wonder 
that, as the years passed, Mrs. Remington’s face 
lost whatever of youth and freshness it had 
ever had, and that her voice grew harsh and 
her temper most uncertain. 

“Now hurry up, Tommy,” she repeated. 
“Wash your hands an’ face, an’ then fetch 
some water from th’ spring. There ain’t a drop 
in th’ bucket.” 

“All right, ma,” answered the boy, cheer- 
fully. And he soon had his face and hands 
covered with lather. It was no slight task to 
cleanse the dust from the skin, for it seemed to 
creep into every crevice and to cling there with 
such tenacious grip that it became almost a 
part of the skin itself. But at last the task was 
accomplished, as well as soap and water could 
accomplish it, and he picked up the bucket and 
started for the spring. 

The air was fresh and sweet, and he breathed 
it in with a relish somewhat unusual as he 
climbed the steep path up the mountain-side. 
He placed the bucket under the little stream of 
pure, limpid water that gushed from beneath a 
great ledge of rock, summer and winter, fed 
from some exhaustless reservoir within the 


given it up in despair. 
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mountain, and sat down to wait for it to fill. 
A cluster of lights along the river showed where 
the town stood, and he heard an engine puffing 
heavily up the grade, taking another train of 
coal to the great Eastern market. Presently its 
headlight flashed into view, and he watched it 
until it plunged into the tunnel that intersected 
a spur of the mountain around which there 
had been no way found. What a place it must 
be,—the East, —and how many people must live 
there to use so much coal! The bucket was 
full, and he picked it up and started back to- 
ward the house. As he neared it, he heard his 
mother clattering the supper-things about with 
quite unnecessary violence. 

“Your pa ain’t come home yit,” she cried, 
“ He don’t need t’ think 
I ’ll send Johnny 
the front door. 
she called down 


as Tommy entered. 
we ’ll wait fer him all night. 
after him.” She went to 
“ John-zy—o----h, Johnny!” 
the hillside. 

“Yes ’m,” came back a faint answer. 

“Come here right away,” she called again ; 
and in a moment a little figure toddled up the 
steps. It was a boy of six—Tommy’s younger 
brother. All the others—brothers and sisters 
alike—lay buried in a row back of the little 
church. They had found the battle of life too 
hard, amid such surroundings, and had been 
soon defeated. 

“Where you been?” she asked, as he panted 
up, breathless. 

“Me an’ Freddy Roberts found a snake,” 
he began, ‘‘ down there under some stones. He 
tried t’ git away, but we got him. I ’m awful 
hungry,” he added, as an afterthought. 

But his mother was not listening to him. She 
had caught the sound of approaching footsteps 
down the path. 

“Take him in an’ wash his hands an’ face, 
Tommy,” she said grimly. “Look at them 
clothes! I hear your pa comin’, so hurry up.” 

Johnny submitted gracefully to a scrubbing 
with soap and water administered by his bro- 
ther’s vigorous arm, and emerged an almost 
cherubic child so far as hands and face were 
concerned, but no amount of brushing could 
render his clothes presentable. His father 
came in in a moment, a little, dried-up man, 
whose spirit had been crushed and broken by 


, 
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a lifetime of labor in the mines—as what man’s 
would not? He grunted in reply to his wife’s 
shrill greeting, laid a piece of bacon on the 
table, and calmly proceeded with his ablutions, 
quite oblivious of the storm that circled about 
his head. Supper was soon on the table, a 
lamp, whose lighting had been deferred to the 
last moment for the sake of economy, was placed 
in the middle of the board, and Mrs. Remington, 
finding that her remarks upon his delay met 
with no response, sat down behind the steaming 
coffee-pot to show that she would wait no longer. 

Hard labor and mountain air are rare appe- 
tizers, and for a time they ate in silence. At 
last Johnny, having taken the edge off his 
hunger, began to relate the story of his thrilling 
encounter with the snake, and even his mother 
was betrayed into a smile as she looked at his 
dancing eyes. Tommy, who had been vainly 
striving to muster up courage to broach the 
subject nearest his heart, saw his father’s face 
soften, and judged it was a good time to begin. 

** Pa,” he remarked, “there ’s a circus comin’, 
ain’t they?” 

“Yes,” said his father; “I see some bills 
down at the mine.” 

“When ’s it comin’? ” 

“IT don’t know. You kin ask somebody. 
Want t’ go?” 

Mrs. Remington snorted to show her disap- 
proval of the proposed extravagance. 

“No, it ain’t that,” answered Tommy, in a 
choked voice. ‘I don’t keer a cent about th’ 
circus. Pa, I want t’ go t’ school.” 

Mr. Remington sat suddenly upright, as 
though something had stung him on the back, 
and rubbed his head in a bewildered way. His 
brother stared at Tommy, awe-struck. 

“Go t’ school ?” repeated his father, at last, 
when he had conquered his amazement suffi- 
ciently to speak. ‘‘ What on airth fer?” 

“T’ learn how t’ read,” said Tommy, gather- 
~ Pa, 3 
Why, I 


ing courage from his father’s dismay. 
want t’ know how t’ read an’ write. 
can’t even read th’ show-bill.” 

“ Well,” said his father, ‘‘ neither kin I.” 

Tommy stopped a moment to consider his 
words, for he felt he was on delicate ground. 
In all his fourteen years of life, he had never 
been so desperate as at this moment. 
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But his mother came unexpectedly to his 
rescue. 

“ Well, an’ if you can’t read, Silas,” she said 
sharply, “is thet any reason th’ boy should n't 
Maybe he won't hev t’ work in 
Hea- 


git a chance? 
th’ mines ef he gits a little book-l’arnin’. 
ven knows, it ’s a hard life.” 

“Ves, it ’s a hard life,” assented the miner, 
absently. “It’s a hard life. Nobody knows 
thet better ’n me.” 

Tommy looked at his mother, his eyes wet 
with gratitude. 

“T stopped at th’ school-house t’ git th’ 
teacher t’ read th’ bill t’ me,” he said, “ an’ she 
told me thet anybody kin learn t’ read—thet ’t 
ain’t hard at all. It ’s a free school, an’ it 
won’t cost nothin’ but fer my books. I ’ve got 
purty near three dollars in my bank. Thet ort 
t’ pay fer ’em.” 

“But who ’ll help me at th’ mine?” asked 
his father. “I ’ve got t’ hev a helper, an’ | 


can’t pay one out of th’ starvation wages th’ 


company gives us. What ’ll I do?” 

“T tell you, pa,” said Tommy, eagerly. “I 
kin help you in th’ afternoons, an’ all th’ time 
in th’ summer when they ain’t no school. Ill 
jest go in th’ mornin’s, an’ you kin keep on 
blastin’ till I git there t’ help y’ load. I know 
th’ boss wont keer. Kin I go?” 

His face was rosy with anticipation. 
father looked at him doubtfully a moment. 

“Of course you kin go,” broke in his mother, 
sharply. ‘‘ You ’ve said yourself, Silas, many 
a time,” she added to her husband, “thet th’ 
minin’ business ’s gittin’ worse an’ worse, an’ 
thet a man can’t make a livin’ at it any more. 
Th’ boy ort t’ hev a chance.” 

Tommy shot a grateful glance at his mother, 
and then looked back at his father. He knew 
that from him must come the final word. 

“You kin try it,” said his father, at last. 
reckon you ’ll soon git tired of it, anyway.” 

But Tommy was out of his chair before he 
could say more, and threw his arms about his 


His 


neck. 

“TI ’m so glad!” he cried. 
how I ’ll work in th’ afternoons. 
out more coal ’n ever!” 

“Well, well,” protested Silas, awkwardly re- 
I don’t know 


“You ll see 
We ’ll git 


turning his caress, “‘ we ’ll see. 
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but what your ma ’s right. You ’ve been a 
good boy, Tommy, an’ deserve a chance.” 
And mother and father alike looked after 
the boy with unaccustomed tenderness as he 
ran out of the house and up the mountain-side 
to think it all over. Up there, with only the 
stars to see, Tommy flung himself on the ground 
and sobbed aloud in sheer gladness of heart. 


CuHapter III. 
THE DAWNING OF A NEW DAY. 


WHEN Bessie Andrews came within sight of 
the door of the little school-house next morn- 
ing, she was surprised to see a boy sitting on 
the step ; but as she drew nearer, she discovered 
it was her visitor of the evening before. He 
arose when he saw her coming and took off his 
cap. Cap and clothes alike showed evidence 
of work in the mines, but face and hands had 
been polished until they shone again. Her 
heart leaped as she recognized him, for she had 
hardly dared to hope that her talk with him 
would bear such immediate and splendid fruit. 
Perhaps this was only the beginning, she 


thought, and she hurried forward toward him, 
her face alight with pleasure. 


” 


“Good morning,” she said, holding out her 
hand. “ Your father said yes? I’m so glad!” 

He placed his hand in hers awkwardly. She 
could feel how rough and hard it was with 
labor—not a child’s hand at all. 

“Yes ’m,” he answered shyly. 
might try it.” 

“Come in”; and she unlocked the door and 
“Sit down there a minute till I 


“Pa said I 


opened it. 
take off my things.’ 

He sat down obediently and watched her as 
she removed her hat and gloves. The clear 
morning light revealed to him how different she 
was from the women he had known—a differ- 
ence which, had it been visible the evening 
before, might have kept him from her. His 
eyes dwelt upon the fresh outline of her face, 
the softness of her hair and its graceful wavi- 
ness, the daintiness of her gown, which alone 
would have proclaimed her not of the coal- 
fields, and he realized in a vague way how far 
she was removed from the people among whom 
he had always lived. 
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“ Now first about the studies,” she said, sit- 
ting down nearhim. ‘“ Of course we shall have 
to begin at the very beginning, and for a time 
you will be in a class of children much younger 
than yourself. But you must n’t mind that. 
You won’t have to stay there long, for I know 
you are going to learn, and learn rapidly.” 

She noticed that he was fumbling in his 
pocket and seemed hesitating at what to say. 

“‘ What is it?” she asked. 

“T ’ll need some books, I guess,” he stam- 
mered. “ Pa’s been givin’ me a quarter of a 
dollar every week fer a long time fer helpin’ 
him at th’ mine, an’ I ’ve got about three dol- 
lars saved up.” 

With a final wrench, he produced from his 
pocket a little toy bank, with an opening in the 
chimney through which coins could be dropped 
inside, and held it toward her. 

“ Will that be enough?” he asked anxiously. 

The quick tears sprang to her eyes as she 
pressed the bank back into his hands. 

“No, no,” she protested. ‘‘ You won’t need 
any books at all at first, for I will write your 
lessons on the blackboard yonder. After that, 
I have plenty of books here that you can use. 


Keep the money, and we ’Il find a better way 


to spend it.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. 

“A better way?” he repeated, as though it 
seemed impossible there could be a better way. 

“Ves. You'llsee. You'll want something 
besides mere school-books before long. Put 
your bank in your pocket,” she added. “ Here 
come the other children.” 

He put it back reluctantly, and in a few 
minutes had made the acquaintance of the 
dozen children which were all that Miss An- 
drews had been able to bring together. Most 
of them belonged to the more important families 
of the neighborhood. Tommy, of course, had 
never before associated with them, and he felt 
strangely awkward and embarrassed in their 
presence. He reflected inwardly, however, that 
he could undoubtedly whip the biggest boy in 
the crowd in fair fight; but all the reassurance 
that came from his physical strength was pres- 
ently taken out of him when he heard some of 
them, much younger than himself, reading with 
more or less glibness from their books. 
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He himself had his first tussle with the alpha- 
bet, and before the hour ended had mastered 
some dozen letters. He rejoiced when he 
learned that there were only twenty-six, but 


“HE PICKED OUT THE LETTERS HE KNEW, 
his heart fell again when he found that each of 
them had two forms, a written and a printed 
form, and that there were two varieties of each 
form, capitals and small letters. 3etween 
these he was, as yet, unable to trace any re- 
semblance or connection ; but he kept manfully 
at work, attacking each new letter much as a 
division of the 


great general attacks each 


enemy’s army, until he has overcome them all. 


TO MAKE CERTAIN HE 
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And it is safe to say that no general ever fel 
greater joy in his conquests. 

It is not an easy thing for a boy totally 1 

accustomed to study to undertake a task li 

this, and 

than 


m¢ 
once 

found his att 
tion wanderi: 
the 
before him, where 


from boar 
the various letters 


were set down. 
He 


he Ww 


wondered 
father 
was getting along 
at the mine with- 
out him; he 
himself 
through 


his 


caught 
gazing 
the window at the 
cows on. the hilli- 
side opposite ; he 
had an impulse to 
to the 
watch 
New York 
press. whirl 
The hum of the 
about 


door 
the 


eX- 


run 
and 


by. 


children 
him, reciting to 
the teacher or 
conning their les- 
sons at their 
desks, 
head to nodding ; 
but he sat erect 
again heroically, 


set his 


rubbed his eyes, 
back 
The 


was 


and went 
to his task. 


teacher 


HAD NOT FORGOTTEN THEM.” 


watching him, and smiled to herself with plea- 
sure at this sign of his earnestness. 

I think the greatest lesson he learned that 
morning—the lesson, indeed, which it is the 
end of all education to teach—was the value 
of concentration, of keeping his mind on the 
work in hand. The power he had not yet ac- 
quired, of course,—very few people, and they 


only great ones, ever do acquire it completely, 
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—yet he made a long stride forward, and when 
at last noon came and school was dismissed, he 
started homeward with the feeling that he had 
won a victory. 

That afternoon, as he worked beside his 
father in the mine, loading the loosened coal 
into the little cars, and pushing them down the 
chamber to be hauled away, he kept repeating 
the letters to himself, and from time to time he 
took from his pocket the soiled circus poster, 
and holding it up before his flickering lamp, 
picked out upon it the letters that he knew, to 
make certain he had not forgotten them. His 
father watched him curiously, but made no 
comment, being somewhat out of humor from 
having to work alone all the morning. Yet this 
passed in time, for Tommy labored with such 
purpose and good will that when the whistle 
blew their output was very nearly as large as 
it ever was. 

After supper that evening, Tommy hurried 
forth to the hillside, and flinging himself face 
downward on the ground, spread out the bill 
before him and went over and over it again so 
long as the light enabled him to distinguish one 


letter from another, until he was quite certain. 


he could never forget them. 

At the end of a very few days he knew his 
alphabet, but, to his dismay, he found this was 
only the first and very easiest step toward 
learning to read. Those twenty-six letters were 
capable of an infinite number of combinations, 
and each combination meant a different thing. 
It was with a real exultation he conquered the 
easiest forms,—‘“ cat” and “dog” and “ax” 
and “boy,”—and after that his progress was 
more rapid. 

It is always the first steps which are the most 
difficult, and as the weeks passed he was regu- 
larly promoted from one class to another. The 
great secret of his success lay in the fact that 
he did not put his lessons from him and forget 
all about them the moment the school door 
closed behind him, but kept at least one of his 
books with him always. His mother even 
went to the unprecedented extravagance of 
keeping a lamp burning in the evening that he 
might study by it, and hour after hour sat there 
with him, sewing or knitting, and glancing 
proudly from time to time at his bowed head. 


VoL. XXIX.— 4. 
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They were the only ones awake, for husband 
and younger child always went to bed early, 
the one worn out by the day’s work, the other 
by the day’s play. 

To Tommy those days and evenings were 
each crowded with wonders. He learned not 
only that the letters may be combined into 
words, but that the ten figures may be combined 
into numbers. The figures, indeed, admitted 
of even more wonderful combinations, for they 
could be added and subtracted and multiplied 
and divided one by another, something that 
could not be done with letters at all, which 
seemed to him a very singular thing. 

The first triumph came one evening when, 
after questioning his father as to how much 
coal he had mined that day and the price he 
was paid for each ton of it, he succeeded in 
demonstrating how much money he had earned, 
reaching exactly the same result that his father 
had reached by means of some intricate method 
of reckoning understood only by himself. It 
was no small triumph, for from that moment 
his father began dimly to perceive that all of 
this book-learning might one day be useful. 
And so when winter and spring had passed, 
and the time drew near for dismissing the school 
for the summer, Tommy could not only read 
fairly well and write a little, but could do simple 
sums in addition and subtraction, and knew his 
multiplieation-table as high as seven. Small 
wonder his mother looked at him proudly, and 
that even his father was a little in awe of 
him! 

It was about a week before the end of the 
term that Miss Andrews called him to her. 

“You remember, Tommy,” she asked, “ that 
I told you we would use your money for some- 
thing better than buying mere school-books?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said; ‘‘ I remember.” 

“Well, bring me one dollar of it, and I will 
show you what I meant when I told you 
that.” 

So the next day he placed the money in her 
hands, and a few days later she called him again. 

“T have something for you,” she said, and 
picked up a package that was lying on her 
desk. ‘“ Unwrap it.” 

He took off the paper with trembling fingers, 
and found there were four books within. 
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“They are yours,” she said. “They were 
bought with your money, and you are to read 
them this summer. This one is ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and 
was written by a very famous man named Sir 
Walter Scott; this is ‘David Copperfield,’ and 
was written by Charles Dickens; this is ‘ Henry 
Esmond,’ and was written by William Make- 
peace Thackeray; and this last one 1s ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ by Richard Doddridge Blackmore. 
They are among the greatest stories that have 
ever been written in the English language, and 
I want you to read them over and over. You 
may not understand quite all of them at first, 
but I think you will after a time. If there is 
anything you find you cannot understand, go 
to Mr. Bayliss at the church, and ask him about 
it. He has told me that he will be glad to 
help you.” 

Tommy tied up his treasures again, too over- 
come by their munificence to speak, and when 
he started for home that noon, he was holding 
them close against his breast. 

Miss Andrews looked after him as he went, 
and wondered, for the hundredth time, if the 
books she had given him had been the wisest 
selection. His first youth was past, she rea- 
soned, and he must make the most of what re- 
mained. So she had decided upon these four 
masterpieces. She sighed as she turned away 
from the door, perhaps with envy at thought of 
the rare delights which lay before him in the 
wonderful countries he was about to enter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TOMMY ROAMS IN AN ENCHANTED LAND. 


Anp what delights they were, when once he 
found time to taste of them! He was kept 
busy at his studies until school closed, as it did 
one Friday in early June, and that afternoon 
he said good-by to his teacher and saw her 
whisked away eastward to the home she loved. 
He went from the station to the mine with 
heavy heart, and labored there with his father 
until evening came. He did not open his 


books that night, for he was just beginning to 
realize all that his teacher had been to him and 
how he had come to rely upon her for encour- 
agement and help. All day Saturday he worked 
But Sunday 


in the mine with his father. 
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dawned clear and bright, and as soon as he 
had eaten his breakfast, he climbed high up on 
the hillside to his favorite nook, with only 
“Lorna Doone” for company. There, in a 
grassy spot, he lay down and opened the book 
before him. 

He read it stumblingly and haltingly ; as his 
teacher had foreseen, many of the words were 
quite beyond him ; but it was written in English 
so pure, so clear, so simple, that little of im- 
portance escaped him. And what a world of 
enchantment it opened to him! —the wide'moor- 
lands of Exmoor, the narrow Doone valley, the 
water-slide, the great London road. And what 
people, too! —the lawless Doones, Captain, 
Counselor, Carver, who, for all their villainy, 
had something attractive about them; Lorna, 
and great John Ridd. Of course he did not 
catch the full beauty of the book, but of its 
magic he caught some glimpses, and it bore 
him quite away from the eventless valley of 
New River to that other valley where the 
Doones reigned in all their insolence and 
pride, and kept Lorna prisoner to be a bride 
to Carver. 

Hunger warned him of the dinner-hour, but 
he begrudged the time it took to go down to 
the house, swallow his food, and get back again 
to his place on the hillside. The afternoon 
passed almost before he knew it, and the 
lengthening shadows warned him that evening 
was at hand. Still he read on, glancing up 
only now and then to mark how the light was 
fading, and when it failed altogether it left 
John just in the midst of his adventures in Lon- 
don. ‘Tommy lay for a long time looking down 
the valley and thinking over what he had read, 
and at last, with a sigh, picked up the book and 
started homeward. 

What need to detail further? All summer 
long he walked in a land of enchantment, 
whether with John Ridd on Exmoor, with 
David Copperfield in London, with Richard 
Lion-heart in Sherwood Forest, or with Henry 
Esmond at Castlewood. 

As he went onward he grew stronger in his 
reading, and so found the way less difficult, and 
at last acquired such proficiency that he would 
read portions of his books aloud to his won- 
dering parents and to Johnny. 








wil 
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Mr. Bayliss found them sitting so one Sun- 
day afternoon, and paused at the porch to lis- 
ten. Tommy read that last desperate struggle 
between John Ridd and Carver Doone. 

For an instant there was silence. Then, with 
a sigh, Tommy’s father relaxed his attitude of 
strained attention and dropped back in his 
chair. “ Jee-rusalem!” he said at last. “Ter 
think of it! Th’ bog swallered him up.” 

Tommy smiled to himself, in his superior 
knowledge. 

“That ain’t all,” he said. 
chapter.” 

“ Another chapter!” cried his father. “Go 
on, Tommy.” 

And as Tommy turned to the book again, 
Mr. Bayliss stole away down the path, con- 
vinced that this was not the time to make his 
presence known. On his homeward way he 
pondered deeply the scene he had just wit- 
nessed. Its significance moved him strongly, 
for he saw a ray of hope ahead for the success 
of his ministry among this people. Five years 
before, when he was a senior at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, he had chanced upon an 
open letter in a mission magazine which stated 


“There ’s another 


that for miles and miles along this valley there ~ 


was not a single minister nor church, and so 
soon as he had been ordained he had jour- 
neyed to Wentworth. At first he had held ser- 
vices in an old cabin, but finally secured money 
enough to build a small church. 

But in matters of religion, as in matters of 
education, he had found the people strangely 
apathetic. They came to him to be married, 
and sent for him sometimes in sickness; it was 
he who committed their bodies to the grave: 
but, marriages and deaths aside, he had small 
part in their lives. He saw that some degree 
of education must come before there could be 
deep and genuine spiritual awakening. He had 
realized the truth of this more than once in his 
ministry, but most deeply shortly after his ar- 
rival, when he had undertaken to distribute 
some Bibles among the squalid cabins on the 
hillside. 

“We-uns don’t need no Bible,” said the 
woman in the first house he entered. 

“Don’t need one?” he echoed. 
Have you one in the house already? ” 


“Why? 





“No, we ain’t got none. What could we- 
uns do with one?” 

“Do with it? Read it, of course.” 

“But we can’t read,” said the woman, sul. 
lenly. “They ain’t no chance t’ learn. It ’s 
work, work, from sun-up t’ dark. Thet ’s 
one reason we-uns don’t come down t’ them 
meetin’s o’ yourn,” she went on. “By th’ 
time Sunday comes, we ’re too tired t’ care 
fer anything but rest. And then,” she added 
defiantly, “‘most of us has got so we don’t 
care, noway.” 

And now at last he saw a glimmering of light. 
It was only a miner’s boy reading to his parents 
—a little thing, perhaps, yet even little things 
sometimes lead to great ones. And the minis- 
ter determined to do all he could for that boy, 
that he might serve as a guide to others. 

He found he could do much. He helped 
the boy over difficult places in his books, gave 
him a dictionary that he might find out for him- 
self the meaning of the words, and taught him 
how to use it. Gradually, as he grew to know 
him better, the project, which had at first been 
very vague, began to take shape in his mind. 


It was quite a different Tommy from the one 
she had known that Miss Andrews found wait- 
ing for her when she returned in September to 
open her school again. His eyes had a new 
light inthem. It was as if a wide, dreary land- 
scape had been suddenly touched and glorified 
by the sun. So on his face now glowed the 
sunlight of intelligence and understanding—a 
light which deep acquaintance with the books 
Tommy had been reading will bring to any face. 
She had a talk with him the very first day. 

“ And you liked the books?” she asked. 

His sparkling eyes gave answer. 

“Which hero did you like the best?” 

“Oh, John Ridd,” he cried. “John Ridd 
best. He was so big, so strong, so brave, so—” 

He paused, at loss for a word. 

“So steadfast,” she said, helping him, “so 
honest, so good, so true. Yes, I think I 
like him best too—better than David or Ivan- 
hoe or Henry Esmond. And now, Tommy,” 
she continued, more seriously, ‘I want you to 
do something for me—something I am sure you 
can do, and which will help me very much.” 
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“ Oh, if I could!” he cried, with bright face. 

“T am sure you can. How many children 
are in your row of houses?” 

He stopped for a moment to compute them. 

“ About twenty-five,” he said at last. 

‘And how many of them come to school? ” 

“ None of them but me.” 

“Don’t you think they ought to come? 
Are n’t you glad that you came?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Tommy. 

“Well, I have tried to get them to come, 
and failed,” she said. ‘Perhaps I did n't 
know the right way to approach them. Now 
I want you to try. I believe you will know 
better how to reach them than I did. You 
may fail, too, but at any rate you can try.” 

“T will try,” he said, and that evening he 
visited all the cabins in the row, one after an- 
other. What arts he used was never known— 
what subtleties of flattery and promise. He 
met with much discouragement; for instance, 
he could get none of the men to consent to 
send to school any of the boys who were old 
enough to help them in the mines; but when he 
started to school next morning, six small chil- 


dren accompanied him, and among them his 


brother Johnny. And what a welcome the 
teacher gave him! She seemed unable to speak 
for a moment, and her eyes gleamed queerly, 
but when she did speak, it was with words that 
sent a curious warmth to his heart. 

That half-dozen children was only the first 
instalment to come from the cabins. Tommy, 
prizing his teacher’s gratitude above everything 
else, kept resolutely at work, and soon the 
benches at the school-room began to assume 
quite a different appearance from that they 
had had at the opening of school ; and one day 
when Jabez Smith came down to look the 
school over, he declared that it would soon be 
necessary to put in some new forms. 

“ And you were gittin’ discouraged,” he said, 
half jestingly, to Miss Andrews. “ Did n’t I 
tell you t’ stick to it an’ you 'd win?” 

“Oh, but it was n’t I who won!” she cried. 
And in a few words she told him the story of 
Tommy’s work. 

“Which is th’ boy?” he asked quickly, 
when the story was finished, and she pointed 
out Tommy where he sat bending over his book. 
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Mr. Smith looked at him for some moments 
without speaking. 

“There must be somethin’ in th’ boy, Miss 
Bessie,” he said at last. ‘‘ We must do some- 
thin’ fer him. When you ’re ready, let me 
know. Maybe I kin help.” And he went out 
hastily, before she could answer him. 

But the words sang through her brain. “ Do 
something for him”—of course they must do 
something for him; but what? The question 
did not long remain unanswered. 

It was when she met Mr. Bayliss one Sunday 
in a walk along the river, and related to him the 
success of Tommy’s efforts, that he broached 
the project he had been developing. 

“The boy must have a chance,” he said. “I 
believe he could do a great work among these 
people— greater, surely, than I have been able 
to do. See how he has helped you. Now he 
must help me.” 

“But how?” she asked. And old Jabez 
Smith’s promise again recurred to her. 

“T have n’t thought it out fully, but in out- 
line it is something like this. We will teach 
him here all that we can teach. Then we ’Il 
send him to the preparatory school at Law- 
renceville for the final touches. Then he will 
enter Princeton, and—if his bent lies as I be- 
lieve it does—the seminary. Think what he 
could do, coming back here equipped as such 
a course would equip him, and having, too, a 
perfect understanding of the peculiar people he 
is to work among! Why, I tell you, it would 
almost work a miracle from one end of this 
valley to the other.” 

His companion caught the glow of his enthu- 
siasm. “It would,” she cried; “it would. 
But can he take such a polish? Is he strong 
enough? Is it not too late?” 

“T believe he is strong enough. I believe it 
is not too late. The only trouble,” he added 
reflectively, “ will be about the cost.” 

“The cost?” 

“Yes. There will be no question of that 
after he gets to Princeton, for I can easily get 
him a scholarship, and there are many ways in 
which a student can earn money enough to pay 
his other expenses. But at Lawrenceville it is 
different.” 

Miss Andrews looked up with dancing eyes. 
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“ About what will the expense at Lawrence- 
ville be?” she asked. 

He paused a moment to consider. 

“Say three hundred dollars a year. I think 
I can arrange for it not to cost more than that, 
if I can get him one of the Foundation Scholar- 
ships, as I am certain I can.” 

“And the course?” 

“Ts four years—but we may be able to cut 
it down to three. Let us count on three.” 

“Nine hundred dollars,” she said, half to 
herself. Then of a sudden: “ Mr. Bayliss, I 
believe I can provide the money.” 

“You!” he cried in astonishment. 

“Oh, not I myself,” she laughed. “One of 
my friends. I will talk it over with him.” 

He looked at her, still more astonished. 

“Talk it over?” he repeated. “Do you 
mean to say that we have a philanthropist in 
our town?” 

She nodded. 

“ But I shall not tell you his name,” she said, 
her eyes alight. “ Not just yet, at any rate. 
Let us get on to other particulars. I see an- 
other rock ahead in the person of his father. 
Do you think he will consent?” 

“T had thought of that,” answered the min- 
ister, slowly. “That will be another great 
difficulty. But I believe he will consent if we 
go about it carefully. He is beginning to take 
a certain pride in the boy—so is the mother— 
and I shall appeal to that. It is worth trying.” 

“ Yes, it is worth trying,” she repeated, “ and 
we will try.” 

Tommy, who lay in his favorite spot high up 
on the mountain, reading for the tenth time of 
John Ridd’s fight for Lorna, saw them walking 
together along the river path. He watched 
them pacing slowly back and forth, deep in 
converse, but he had no thought that they were 
planning his life for him. 


CHAPTER V. 


JABEZ SMITH MAKES A BUSINESS 
PROPOSITION. 


WHEN one is fired with an idea, the wisest 
thing is to work it out immediately, and Miss 
Andrews lost no time in carrying through her 
part of the bargain. She knew Jabez Smith’s 
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habits from a year’s observation, and that even- 
ing, after supper, she hunted him out where he 
sat on the back porch of the house, reflectively 
smoking his pipe. His preference for the back 
porch over the front porch was one of his 
peculiarities. From the front porch one could 
see the whole sweep of the valley, with its ever- 
changing beauties of light and shade. From 
the back one nothing was visible but the im- 
minent hillside mounting steeply upward. 

To be sure, if one leaned forward in his 
chair, a glimpse might be had of the mouth of 
a coal-mine high up on the hillside, and his sis- 
ter said that it was to look at this that Jabez 
sat on the back porch. It seemed likely 
enough, for it was from that drift that he had 
drawn enough money to make his remaining 
life comfortable. Jabez Smith had come into 
these mountains while they were yet a wilder- 
ness, uriknown, or almost so, to white men, 
save where the highroads crossed them. What 
circumstance had driven him from his home 
near Philadelphia was never known, but cer- 
tain it was that he had plunged alone into the 
mountains, and battled through them until he 
had reached the New River valley. Caprice, 
or perhaps the beauty of the place, moved him 
to make his home here. He bought two hun- 
dred acres of land for half as many dollars, 
built himself a rude log cabin, and settled down, 
apparently to spend the remainder of his life in 
solitude. 

Then came the discovery of the great beds 
of coal, and the building of the railroad through 
this very valley. His two hundred acres 
jumped in value to a thousand times what he 
had paid for them, and when the Great East- 
ern Coal Company was organized to develop 
the mines, he sold to them all of the land 
except a few acres which he reserved for his 
home. There he had built a comfortable 
house, and had sent for his widowed sister to 
come and live with him. He gradually grew 
to be something of a power in the place, and 
had been postmaster ever since an office had 
been established there. It was he who had 
secured money for the erection of the school- 
house, and he had been the only local con- 
tributor to Mr. Bayliss’s church. Still, he was 
a peculiar man, and bore the reputation of 
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being harsh, though many said that his harshness 
was only in manner. Men wondered why, with 
all his wealth, he should be content to spend 
his life in this out-of-the-way place. But he 
seemed to pay no heed to all these comments. 
He formed habits of peculiar regularity, and 
one of these was, as has been already said, to 
sit on the back porch after supper and smoke 
an evening pipe. 

It was there he was that Sunday evening, 
and he turned as he heard steps on the porch 
behind him. 

“Ah, Miss Bessie, good evenin’,” he said 
cordially. ‘ Won't y’ take a cheer?” And he 
waved his hand toward a little low rocker that 
stood in one corner. “I hope y’ don’t object 
t’ terbaccer,” he added, as she brought the chair 
forward and sat down. 

“Do you suppose I should have come here 
to disturb you if I did?” she retorted laugh- 
ingly. “I want you to keep on smoking. I 
know a man is always more inclined to grant a 
favor when he ’s smoking.” 

He glanced at her quickly, with just a trace 
of suspicion in his eyes, and moved uneasily in 
his chair. 

“What ’s th’ favor?” he asked. 

“You remember I was telling you the other 
day about Tommy Remington,” she began, 
“and you said something must be done for the 
boy, and that you wished to help.” 

“*T was n’t exactly thet,” he corrected, 
smiling in spite of himself, “ but thet ll do.” 

“Well, we have a plan,” she continued—“a 
good plan, I believe”; and she told him of her 
talk with Mr. Bayliss. 

He sat silent for a long time after she had fin- 
ished, smoking slowly and looking at the hillside. 

“T dunno,” he said at last. “Idunno. It’s 
a resky thing t’ send a boy out thet way. But 
maybe it ’Il turn out all right. As I understan’, 
it ’ll take nine hunderd dollars t’ put it through.” 

“Nine hundred,” she nodded. 

He took a long whiff and watched the smoke 
as it circled slowly upward. 

“ Nine hunderd,” he repeated. “‘ Thet’s a lot 
o’ money—a good bit o’ money. I ’m afeard 
I ain’t got thet much t’ give away, Miss Bessie. 
I don’ believe in givin’ people money, anyways.” 

He glanced at her and saw how her face 
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changed. Her voice was trembling a little 
when she spoke. 

“Very well, Mr. Smith,” she said. “Of 
course it is a lot of money. I had no right to 
ask you.” Andsherose to go. “Ill tell Mr. 
Bayliss and we will find some other plan.” 

“Set down,” he interrupted, almost roughly. 
“Set down, an’ wait till I git through.” 

She sat down again, looking at him with 
astonishment not unmixed with fear. 

“Now,” he continued, “I sed I did n’t hev 
thet much money t’ give away, but thet ain’t 
sayin’ I ain’t got it t’ loan. Now I’m a bus- 
ness man. I don’ believe in fosterin’ porpers. 
If this yere Tommy o’ yourn shows he ’s got 
th’ stuff in him t’ make a scholar, an’ you git 
his father t’ consent t’ his goin’ away, I ’Il tell 
you what I ’ll do, jest as a bus’ness proposition. 
I ‘ll loan him three hunderd dollars at five per 
cent., t’ be paid back when he earnsit. Thet ’Il 
pay fer one year, an’ I reckon I kin make th’ 
same proposition when th’ second an’ third 
years come round. Ef’t takes four years, why, 
all right.” 

He stopped to get his pipe going again, and 
his hearer started from her chair with glistening 
eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith,” she began, but he waved 
her back. 

“Set down, can’t you?” he cried, more 
fiercely than ever; and she sank back again, 
beginning at last to understand something of 
this man. “I ain’t through yet. When you 
git ready fer th’ money, you come t’ me an’ 
I ‘ll make out th’ note. You kin take it t’ him 
and let him sign it. But I don’ want no polly- 
foxin’ round me. I won’t stand it. You tell 
th’ boy t’ keep away from me, an’ don’t let 
anybody else know, er I won’t loan him a cent.” 

She sat looking at him, her lips trembling. 

“Now you mind,” he repeated severely, 
shaking his pipe at her, but not daring to meet 
her eyes. ‘I won’t have no foolin’. Promise 
you ll keep this t’ yourself.” 

Ske was laughing now, her eyes bright with 
unshed tears. 

“T promise,” she cried. ‘But oh, Mr. 
Smith, you can’t prevent my thinking, though 
you may prevent my talking. Do you want to 
know what I think of what you ’ve done?” 
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He shook a threatening finger, but she was 
bending over him and looking down into his 
eyes. 

“No, you can’t frighten me. I’m not in 
the least afraid of you, for I think you ’re a 
dear, dear, dear /” 

He half started from his chair, but she turned 
and fled into the house, casting one sparkling 
glance over her shoulder as she went. He 
sank back into his seat with a face quite the 
reverse of angry, and started up his pipe again, 
and as he gazed out again at the hillside he was 
tasting one of the great sweetnesses of life. 

That evening, at the close of the service in 
the little church, Miss Andrews waited for the 
minister, to tell him her good news. 

“And who is this Good Samaritan?” he 
asked, when she had finished. “It may be 
business, as he says, but it ’s rather queer busi- 
ness, it seems to me, to lend a boy nine hun- 
dred dollars, with no security but his own, and 
with an indefinite time in which to repay it. 
What could have persuaded him to do it?” 

“Well,” she said thoughtfully, “he saw the 
boy.” 

“And the boy had you to plead his cause,” 


he added, smiling ather. ‘Come, I ’ll not ask 


you again who this mysterious benefactor is. 
Perhaps I suspect. I think I ’ve had some 
dealings with him myself.” 

“T knew it!” she cried, clapping her hands 
in her excitement. “I knew this was not the 
first time, the moment he began to talk harshly 
tome. Oh, you should have heard him!” 

“T have heard him,” he laughed. 

“Tell me.” 

Here is the story—with a few details about 
himself which the minister omitted. 

Three years before, there had been a strike 
in the mines of the Great Eastern Coal Com- 
pany. What caused it is no matter now—but 
one morning when the whistle blew not a 
single man answered it, and the mines were 
shut down. 

For a time things went much as usual in 
New River valley. The miners sat in front of 
their houses smoking, or gathered in little groups 
here and there to talk over the situation. But 
by degrees the appearance of contentment dis- 
appeared. None of the men had saved much 
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money ; many had none at all; still more were 
already in debt at the company store. Fur- 
ther credit was refused, and it was whispered 
about that the company meant to starve them 
into subjection. The faces of the men began 
to show an ominous scowl; the groups became 
larger and the talk took on a menacing tone. 
The reporters telegraphed that there would 
soon be trouble in the New River valley. 

During all this time Mr. Bayliss had worked 
unceasingly to bring the strike to an end. He 
had labored with the officials of the company, 
and with the men. Both sides were obdurate. 
The men threatened violence; the company 
responded that in the event of violence it 
would call in the law to protect its property, 
and that the muskets of the troops would be 
loaded with ball. In the meantime, the wives 
and children of the miners had no food, and 
things were growing desperate. 

Just when matters were at their worst, a 
strange thing happened. One of the miners 
one morning found a sack of flour on his door- 
step; another found a side of bacon; a third, 
a basket of potatoes; a fourth, a measure of 
meal. Whence the gifts came no one knew; 
and no one tried to probe the mystery, for it 
was whispered about that it was bad luck to try 
to discover the giver, since he evidently wished 
to remain unknown. Word of all this came, of 
course, to Mr. Bayliss, and he wondered like 
the rest. 

He was called, one night, to a cabin on the 
mountain-side, where a miner’s wife lay ill. 

It was not till long past midnight that she 
dropped asleep, and after cheering up the hus- 
band and children as well as lay in his power, 
he left the cabin and started homeward. As he 
paused for a moment to look along the valley, 
and wonder anew at its beauty, he heard foot- 
steps mounting the path toward him, and glan- 
cing down, he saw a man approaching, appa- 
rently carrying a heavy load. He stood where 
he was and watched the stranger as he turned 
up a path which led to a cabin, and the watcher 
saw him place a bundle on the door-step. The 
minister understood. It was the man who had 
been saving the miners’ families from starvation. 

“ My friend—” he said gently. 

The stranger started as though detected in 
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some crime, dropped the sacks he was carrying, 
and sprang upon the minister. 

“‘ Now, what d’ y’ mean?” he cried hoarsely, 
clutching the minister fiercely by the shoulders. 
“ Spyin’, was y’?” 

“No, I was not spying, Mr. Smith,” he said. 
“TIT came this way quite by accident. But I 
am thankful for the accident that has made you 
known to me,” 

Jabez Smith dropped his hands. 

“The preacher!” he muttered, and looked 
at him shamefacedly. ‘“ Promise me you ’ll 
fergit about this, Mr. Bayliss.” 

“ How can I promise what I can never do?” 
asked the other, with a smile. 

“ Atleast,” said Jabez, imploringly, “ promise 
me you ’Il tell nobody, sir. If y’ do tell,” he 
added fiercely, “it ‘Il stop right here.” And he 
turned to pick up his bundles. 

‘‘ Let me help you,” said the minister, quickly. 
“That is too heavy a load for one man, how- 
ever light his heart may be.” And he stooped 
and picked up two of the sacks. 

The other grumbled a little, but saw it was 


of no use to protest, and they toiled up the hill 


together, At last every one of the bundles 
had been left behind, and they turned home- 
ward. 

“Mr. Smith,” began the minister, softly, “I 
can’t tell you how my heart has been moved 
to-night.” 

“Stop!” cried the other. 
have it.” 

“At least I may help you as I have to-night,” 
the minister pleaded. ‘‘ Let me do that.” 

It was only after much persuasion that Jabez 
consented even to this. But consent he did, 
finally, and every night after that they went 
forth together on their errand of mercy, until at 
last miners and mine-owners reached a com- 
promise and the strike ended. Since then, 
other cases of great need had been helped in 
the same way—only worthy cases, though, 
and in no instance had he helped the lazy 
or wilfully idle. A man who would not work, 
Jabez declared sternly, deserved to starve. 

When Miss Andrews that evening ran up the 
steps which led to the door of the Smith home- 
stead, her lips still quivering from the story she 
had heard, she caught a glimpse of the owner. 


“Stop! I won't 
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It was only a glimpse, for when he saw her 
coming he dived hastily indoors. 


CuHaPTeR VI. 


GOOD-BY TO NEW RIVER VALLEY. 


So the task of building up TTommy’s educa- 
tion began in earnest. They did not tell him 
the whole plan, but only so much of it as would 
serve to give him ambition to get on, without 
appalling him at the work which lay before 
him. It was not an easy thing to compress 
into one year the studies which ordinarily must 
have taken four or five, but the boy developed 
a great willingness and capacity for work, and 
if there were times when his teachers despaired, 
there were others when the way seemed bright 
before them. I think they both took pleasure 
in watching his growth and development from 
week to week,—almost, indeed, from day to 
day,—in noting the birth of new thoughts and 
the power of grasping new ideas. To cultured 
minds there is no occupation more delightful, 
so the devoted labor of this man and woman 
was not wholly without reward. But at last 
such progress had been made that Mr. Rem- 
ington’s consent must be obtained before they 
could venture on further steps. 

Mr. Bayliss went about the task one Sunday 
afternoon, as the only time he could find the 
boy’s father at home and not wholly worn out 
with fatigue. He approached the cabin with 
great inward misgiving, but with determination 
to win if it were possible to do so. He found 
the family, as he had found it once before, 
listening to Tommy’s reading, only this time 
the reader proceeded with much greater flu- 
ency. He stopped as Mr. Bayliss knocked, 
and welcoming him warmly, placed a chair for 
him. The minister greeted the other members 
of the family, and plunged at once into his busi- 
ness, before his courage should fail him. 

“You enjoy your son’s reading a great deal, 
do you not?” he asked. 

“ Ya-as,” assented the miner, slowly. “It’s 
a great thing. I hed no idee there was such 
books in th’ world.” 

“There are thousands of them.” And the 
minister smiled. ‘ Not all, perhaps, quite so 
good and worthy as the ones you have been 
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reading, but many of more direct value. ‘There 
are books that tell about the sciences—about 
the stars and the earth and the flowers, and 
about animals and man. _ There are books that 
tell about the different countries of the earth, 
written by men who have traveled through all 
these countries. There are others that tell the 
history of the earth and of all the peoples that 
have ever lived on it, so far as it is known. 
There are hundreds which tell of the lives of 
great men—of kings and emperors and great 
generals and statesmen, yes, and of the men 
who have written the great books. Many of 
these are written in the English language, but 
there are many, too, in Latin and Greek, and 
French, and Italian, and German, and Spanish 
which are no less valuable.” 

The miner and his wife sat staring with 


starting eyes at the speaker. 
‘But—but 
gasped the latter. 
‘Certainly no one man ever read them all.” 


nobody ever read ’em all!” 


And the minister smiled again. gut any man 
may read and understand a great part of the 
best of them. Tommy might, if he had the 
chance.” 

Tommy sat suddenly bolt upright in his chair, 
and the blood flew to his face. 

“ Th’ chance?” repeated his mother, slowly. 
“What d’ you mean by th’ chance, Mr. Bay- 
liss? ” 

“T mean that after he had learned all that 
Miss Andrews and I could teach him, he would 
have to go away for a time to study —to Prince- 
ton, say, where I went, where there are men 
who devote their whole lives to teaching.” 

Mr. Remington stirred impatiently in his chair. 

‘What fer?” he demanded. “S’pose he 
could read all th’ books in th’ world, what 
good ’d it do him?” 

The minister perceived that there was only 
one argument which would be understood—the 
utilitarian one, the one of dollars and cents, of 
earning a living. 

“When a man has learned certain things,” 
he explained, “he can teach them to others. 
A man who can teach things well can always 
command a good position. It would rescue 
your son from the mines, and, I believe, would 


make him better and happier.” 
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The miner sat for a moment, turning this 
over in his mind. 
“Maybe ’t would, 
’t would n’t,”’ he said at last. 
added, with an air of finality, “it ain’t t’ be 
thought of. How kin I pay fer him t’ go away 
t’ school? It must cost a heap o’ money. 
Why, I can’t hardly keep my fambly in bread 


an’ then ag’in maybe 
“ Anyway,” he 


an’ meat an’ clothes.” 
It was the objection the minister had been 
waiting for, and he seized upon it eagerly. 
“We'll provide for all that, Mr. Remington,” 
“Tt Of 


course I know the struggle you have to get 


he said. sha’n’t cost you a cent. 


along—that every miner has. But every big 
college has hundreds of scholarships for deserv- 
ing young men, and there are many ways in 
which the students can make money enough to 
pay all their expenses.” 
He glanced at Tommy, and saw that his lips 
Mrs. 
and unclasping her hands. 
than he 


were trembling. Remington was _ ner- 
vously clasping 
Even her husband was more moved 
cared to show. 

“T’m not going to press you for a decision 


“a 


Yet, if you con- 


” 


now,” added the minister. ’s too grave a 
question to decide hastily. 
sider your son’s welfare, I don’t see how you 
can decide against him. Send him to me to- 
morrow with your decision. It will be a great 
thing for him if he can go,” he concluded, and 
took his leave. 

There was silence for a few minutes in the 
little room. Mrs. Remington continued knit- 
ting her fingers together, while her husband 
stared moodily through the window at the 
visitor’s retreating form. ‘Tommy sat glued to 
his chair, hopeful and despairing by turns, not 
daring to speak. No such momentous crisis 
had ever before appeared in his life. 

“Well, Silas,” said his mother, at last, “it ’s 
like th’ preacher says. It’s a great chance fer 
th’ boy. He would n’t be a-takin’ all this trou- 
ble ef he did n’t think th’ boy was worth it.” 

The miner turned slowly away from the win- 
dow and glanced at her and then at their son. 

“Would y’ like t’ go, Tommy?” he asked. 

There was a tone in his voice which told 
that the battle was already won. The boy 


recognized its meaning in an instant. 
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“Oh, father!” he cried, and his arms were 
about his neck. 

“ All right, Tommy,” he said, in a voice not 
very steady. “I’m not th’ man t’ stand in my 
boy’s light. Maybe ef I ’d hed a chance like 
this when I was a boy, I could ’a’ give you 
a show myself. But I can’t.” 

The mother hastily brushed away a tear that 
was trickling down her wrinkled cheek. 

‘““Come here, Tommy,” she said, and when 
she had him in her arms, “ Your pa ain’t hed 
much chance, thet ’s so,’”’ she said, “‘ but he ’s 
done th’ best he could, an’ he’s been a good 
man t’ me. Don’t y’ fergit thet, an’ don’t y’ 
ever be ashamed o’ your pa.” 

“You hush, mother,” her husband protested ; 
but there was a tenderness in his voice which 
made the command almost a caress. After all, 
not even the slavery of the mines can kill love 
in the heart, so it be pure and honest, and that 
little mountain cabin was a shrine that after- 
noon. 

Bright and early the next morning, Tommy, 
with shining face, took the good news to the 


minister, and together they rejoiced at it, as did 


Miss Andrews when she heard. Then work 
began with new earnestness. Both of them 
recognized the fact that no education could be 
sound which was not firmly grounded on the 
rudiments, the “three R’s”, so they confined 
themselves to these foundation-stones, and 
builded them as strongly as they could. There 
was no more question of working in the mine in 
the afternoon. His father labored there with- 
out a helper, doing two men’s work, blasting 
down the coal and then loading it on the cars; 
but there was another light with him besides 
the smoking oil one that flickered in his cap— 
a light which came from the heart and made 
the wearing labor almost easy. 

It was not proposed to send Tommy to 
the preparatory school until mid-September, so 
there were ten months remaining for work at 
home. And it was astonishing what progress 
they made. He had grown through his early 
boyhood, his mind like a great blank sheet of 
paper, ready to show and to retain the slight- 
est touch. The beginning had been good,— 
there had been no false start, no waste of 
energy, no storing the precious chamber of the 
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mind with useless lumber, and the progress 
was still better. Long and anxiously did his 
two teachers consult together over the best 
methods to pursue in this unusual case, and his 
progress proved the wisdom of their decisions. 

So the months passed. Spring came, and 
summer, and at last it was time for Miss An- 
drews to close her school and return to her 
home. But Tommy’s studies were arranged for 
the summer, and she would be back again be- 
fore he left for the East. He and the minister 
waved her good-by from the platform of the 
little yellow frame station, and turned back to 
their work. Those summer months were the 
hardest of them all, for his tutor was deter- 
mined that the boy should make a good show- 
ing at the school, and so kept him close at 
work, watching carefully, however, to see he 
was not driven beyond his capacity and the 
edge taken from his eagerness for knowledge. 
But, despite the long hours of study, Tommy 
kept health and strength and freshness. All his 
life he had used his body only; now he was 
using his brain, with all the unspent energy of 
those boyish years stored up in it. And when 
his other teacher came back to her school she 
was astonished at his progress. 

Mr. Bayliss had good news for her, too, of 
another sort. 

“T have secured him a scholarship,” he said. 
“So three hundred dollars a year will see him 
through.” 

“ That is fine!” she cried. 
the money at once.” 

It was the evening after her return from 
Richmond that she sought out Jabez Smith in 
his accustomed seat on the back porch. He 
glanced at her wonderingly as she resolutely 
brought the low rocker forward, planted it near 
his chair, and sat down. 

“ Nice evenin’, ain’t it?” he observed, puffing 
his pipe uneasily, for he had developed a great 
shyness of her. 

“Yes, it 7s a nice evening,” she assented, 
laughing to herself, for she felt that she knew 
this man through and through. “I ’ve come 
to make my report, Mr. Smith.” > 

“ Report? ” he repeated. 

“Yes, about Tommy Remington. He ’s 
been working hard for almost a year, and has 


**T will see about 
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made wonderful progress. You wanted us to 
find out if he had the making of a scholar in 
him. Well, he has. He is fine enough to take 
almost any polish.” 

Jabez grunted and looked out at the hillside. 

“His father has consented, too,” she con- 
tinued resolutely, “and Mr. Bayliss has secured 
him a scholarship, so you see we ’ve performed 
our part of the bargain.” 

“ An’ now y’ want me t’ do mine,” he said. 
“Well, Jabez Smith never went back on a 
barg’in, an’ he ain’t a-goin’ t’ break his record.” 

He took a great wallet from an inside pocket 
and slowly counted out a pile of bills. 

“T was ready fer y’,” he said, and handed 
her the money. “I guessed you ’d be a-comin’ 
after me afore long. There ’s three hunderd 
dollars. An’ here ’s th’ note; now don’t y’ 
fergit this is bus’ness—not a bit o’ sentiment 
about it. You git him t’ sign it.” 

She took the money and the paper with 
trembling hands. 

“Well, ain’t thet all?” he asked, seeing that 
she still lingered. 

‘No, it is not all,” she cried impulsively. 
“T want to tell you something of the great 
good you ’re doing—of how I feel about it.” — 

“ Not a word,” he said sternly. “It’s bus’- 
ness, I tell y’.” 

“ Business!”” she echoed. “I suppose all 
the rest was business, too—the food for the 
miners’ families when they were starving, the—” 

“Stop!” he interrupted fiercely. “D’ y’ 
want ter spile my smoke?” 

“T see through you!” she cried. “J know 
you! Be just as cross as you like; I can see 
the soft, warm heart beating under it all.” 

She gave Tommy the note next morning and 
asked him to sign it, telling him, too, of Jabez 
Smith’s kindness, and that he must make no 
effort at present to show his gratitude—that 
could come later. What his thoughts were she 
could only guess, for after he had signed, he 
sat for a long time looking straight before him 
with eyes that saw nothing, and with lips held 
tight together to keep them from trembling. 

Every period of waiting must have an end, 
and the day of departure came at last. Word 
of this new and wonderful venture into the un- 
known world had got about among the cabins, 
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and quite a crowd gathered at the station to 
see him off. Opinion was divided as to the 
wisdom of the enterprise. Some thought it 
foolish. Others regarded it with a kind of awe. 
But all looked with interest at the little proces- 
sion which presently emerged from the Rem- 
ington cabin and came slowly down the path. 

Tommy they hardly knew. His father, by 
working overtime and practising biting econ- 
omy, had saved enough money to buy him a 
new suit of clothes, a new hat, and a new pair 
of shoes. The remainder of his wardrobe, pre- 
pared by his mother with loving fingers, dis- 
puted the possession of a small square trunk 
with the books which the minister had given 
him and which he would need at Lawrenceville. 
It was not a gay procession. To father and 
mother alike, this journey of five hundred miles 
seemed a tempting of Providence, and Tommy 
himself was awed at the trip before him. So 
little was said as they stood on the platform 
and waited for the train. 

Miss Andrews and the minister kept up a 
desultory talk, but the gloom extended even to 
them. It is always a venturesome thing to take 
a boy from the sphere in which he is born and 
the environment in which he has grown up, and 
attempt to launch him upon some other plane 
of life. The responsibility of those who try to 
shape the lives of others is no little one, nor is 
it to be undertaken lightly. 

At last, away down the track, sounded the 
whistle of the approaching train, and in a mo- 
ment it whirled into sight. Mrs. Remington 
caught her boy in her arms and kissed him. 

‘“‘Good-by, Tommy,” she said, and pressed 
him to her. ‘“ Be a good boy.” 

All pretense of composure dropped from 
Tommy, and he turned to his father with 
streaming eyes. ‘‘ Good-by, father,” he sobbed. 

His father hugged him close. 

“Good-by, son,” he said with trembling 
voice. “ Y’ must write to your ma an’ me. 
The preacher ‘Il read us th’ letters, an’ we 'Il 
like t’ git ’em.” 

“T will, oh, I will,” sobbed Tommy. 

The train stopped at the platform with 
shrieking wheels. 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor. 


’ 


“ Hurry up, there.’ 
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Tommy shook hands tremulously with Miss 
Andrews and the minister. He caught a 
glimpse of Jabez Smith coming to get the mail, 
and started toward him with a vague intention 
of thanking him; but some one caught Tommy 
by the arm and pushed him up the steps and into 
the coach. Through the window he caught 
one more glimpse of the little group on the 
platform, and then the train whirled him away 
into the great unknown. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A GLIMPSE OF A NEW WORLD. 


But Tommy’s sorrow did not endure long. 
How could it in face of the wonders to be seen 
every minute through the window? For a 
time the old familiar mountains closed in the 
view, but they assumed strange and unaccus- 
tomed shapes as they whirled backward past 
him, with the foreground all blurred and the 
more distant peaks turning in stately line, like 


mammoth soldiers. A hand on his shoulder 


brought him from the window. 
“Let ’s have your ticket, sonny,” said the 


conductor. 

Tommy produced it from the inside pocket 
of his coat. The conductor took it, unfolded 
it, and then glanced in surprise from it to the 
boyish face. 

“You ’re going a good ways, ain’t you? ”’ he 
remarked pleasantly. “ You’ll have to change 
cars at Washington. We get there at three 
thirty-nine this afternoon. I ’ll get somebody 
there to look: out after you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered Tommy. It was 
good to find that friendly and helpful people 
lived out in the big world. 

“That ’s all right,” and the conductor 
punched his ticket and handed it back to him. 
“You have n’t got a thing to do now but to sit 
here and look out the window. Got anything 
to eat?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Tommy, and pointed to a 
box which his mother had filled for him. 

“All right. You ’ll find drinking-water up 
there at the end of the car. Mind you don’t 
try to leave the car or get off when we stop, or 
you ’ll be left.” And with this final warning, 
he passed on to his other duties. 
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But Tommy had no desire whatever to move 
from his seat. The train flew on past miners’ 
cabins and scattered hamlets, till at last the 
mines were left behind, and the mountains 
began to fall back from the river which they 
had crowded so closely. The great white inn 
at Clifton Forge, with its stately court and 
playing fountains, gave him a glimpse of fairy. 
land. Soon he was looking out miles and miles 
across a wide valley, dotted like a great chess- 
board with fields of corn and barley, and with 
the white farm-houses here and there peeping 
through their sheltering groves of oaks and 
chestnuts. It seemed a peaceful, happy, con- 
tented country, and Tommy’s eyes dwelt upon 
it wistfully. Wide, level fields were something 
new to his experience, and he longed to have a 
good run across them. The mountains fell 
farther and farther away, until at last not one 
remained to mar the line where the sky stooped 
to the horizon. 

At Charlottesville, Tommy caught his first 
glimpse of what a great city may be. Now, 
Charlottesville is not by any means a great city, 
but the crowds which thronged the long plat- 
form and eddied away into the streets drew 
from him a gasp of astonishment. And then 
the houses, built one against another in long 
rows that seemed to have no end! He had 
not thought that people could live so close 
together. 

The train hurried on over historic ground, if 
Tommy had only known it,— Gordonsville, Cul- 
peper, Manassas,—where thirty-five years be- 
fore every house and fence and clump of trees 
had been contested stubbornly and bloodily by 
blue and gray. Another historic place they 
touched, Alexandria, where the church George 
Washington attended and the very pew he sat 
in still remain. Then along the bank of the 
Potomac,— whose two miles or more of width 
made the boy gasp again, —across a long bridge, 
and in a moment Tommy found himself look- 
ing out at a tall, massive shaft of stone that 
resembled nothing so much as a gigantic chim- 
ney, and beyond it great buildings, and still 
other great buildings, as far as the eye could 
reach. 

“Washington!” yelled the brakeman, slam- 
ming back thedoor. “Allout foh Washington!” 
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Tommy grasped his box convulsively,—it was station and out upon the long stone platforms. 


the only part of his baggage that had been left 
to his care, for his trunk was ahead in the bag- 
gage-car,—and looked anxiously around for his 


friend the conductor. 
That biue-coated official 
had not forgotten him, 
and in a moment Tommy 
saw him coming. 

“ Now you stay right 
where you are,” he said, 
“till I get all the other 
passengers off, and then 
I ll after 
you.” 

“All right, sir,” an- 
swered Tommy, breath- 
ingasigh of relief. “Ill 
be right here, sir.” 

The crowds at Char- 
lottesville were nothing to 
those that hurried past 
him and he sat 
watching them, fascinat- 
ed, until he heard the 
conductor calling from 


come back 


now, 


the door. 

“Step lively, sonny,” 
he called, and as they 
jumped down together 
to the platform, he saw 
that Tommy was carry- 
ing the unoperred box in 
which his dinner was. 
“Why, look here,” he 
said, “did n’t you eat 
anything? ” 

Tommy looked down 
at the box, and hesitated a moment in the 
effort at recollection. 

“T don’t believe I did,” he said at last. 
forgot about it. I was n’t hungry.” 

“T ll bet it ’s the first time you ever forgot 
your dinner,” chuckled the conductor. “ Here, 
now,” he added, as they entered the great wait- 
ing-room, “‘ you sit down in this seat and wait 
I have to go and make my report, but 


“7 


for me. 
it won’t take me long.” 
Tommy sat down obediently, and watched 


the crowds surging back and forth through the 


“OFTEN, AS HE BENT OVER HIS BOOKS, HE WOULD CATCH THE 
OR A STRAIN OF COLLEGE ™ 


It seemed to him that all the residents of Wash- 
ington must be either leaving the trains or 


crowding into them. He wondered why so 
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many people should have to travel, but before 
he could make any progress toward solving the 
question, the conductor was back again, bring- 
ing another official with him. 
“This is the boy, Jim,” he said. “ By the 
way, what ’s your name, sonny?” 
“Tommy—Tommy Remington.” 
“Well, Tommy, Jim here is one of the call- 
He ’ll have to take the four-fifty for 
Don’t let him miss it.” 
I ‘ll look out for him.” 
Good-by, Tommy.” 


ers. 

Trenton, Jim. 
“T won't. 
* All right. 
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“‘ Good-by, sir,” and Tommy shook the hand 
which the good-natured official held out to him. 
“ And thank you again, sir.” 

“You ’re welcome.” 

While waiting for his train, Tommy wandered 
about near the station, and saw something of 
the great city. 

Jim was on the lookout for him, and led him 
back into the waiting-room. 

“Well,” he asked, “what do you think of 
Washington?” 

Tommy looked up at him, his eyes dark with 
excitement. 

“Oh,” he began, “oh!” and sank speechless 
into a seat. 

“ Kind o’ kriocked you out, hey?” And Jim 
laughed. “Well, I don’t wonder. Here ’s 
your box. Your train will be ready pretty soon. 
You wait here till I come for you.” 

For the first time Tommy was hungry, and 
he opened his box. He was wrapping up 
the remains of the lunch when Jim called him. 

“Come on, Tommy; here ’s your train,” he 
said, and Tommy hurried out upon the plat- 


form, where a long train stood ready for its trip 
to New York. He entered the coach, bade Jim 
good-by, and sat down in one of the seats. 
It was all new and strange; but even as he 
looked, a great weariness crept upon him,—the 
weariness which follows unaccustomed excite- 
ment,—his head fell back against the seat, and 


he was sound asleep. He was vaguely con- 
scious of the conductor getting his ticket from 
him, but he knew no more until he felt some 
one roughly shaking him. 

“Wake up, youngster,” called a voice in his 
ear. ‘We'll be at Trenton in a minute. You 
have to get off there.” 

Tommy sat up and rubbed his eyes. The 
bright lights in the coach dazzled him, but he 
was pulled to his feet and led toward the door. 

“Wait a minute, now,” said the voice. 

Then came the little shock that told that the 
brakes had been applied, and the train stopped. 

“Now mind the steps,” said the voice, and 
Tommy was hustled down to the platform. 
“There youare.” And before he quite realized 
it, the train was spéeding away again through 
the darkness. He looked about him. Back of 
him extended what seemed to be a long shed. 
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The station was on the other side of the tracks, 
as he could see by the gleaming lights, but 
there seemed no way to get to it, for two high 
fences had been built to prevent passengers 
crossing. 

“Where are you bound for, youngster?” 
asked a voice. 

“ Lawrenceville,” answered Tommy; and 
rubbing his eyes desperately, he finally man- 
aged to make out another man in blue uniform. 

“This your baggage?” And the man picked 
up Tommy’s little trunk and threw it on his 
shoulder. 

“Yes, sir; that ’s mine.” 

“All right. You ’ve got to take the stage 
over here; it’s a six-mile drive. Come on.” 
And the man led the way down a steep flight of 
stone steps, along a tunnel which ran under the 
tracks, and up another flight of steps on the 
other side. ‘“‘ Here, Bill,” he called to a man 
who, whip in hand, was standing on the plat- 
form; “here ’s a passenger fer you.” 

The man with the whip hurried toward 
them. 

“Ts your name Thomas Remington?” he 
asked the boy. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ All right, then. They told me t’ look out 
fer you. Here ’s th’ stage, out here.” 

He led the way through the waiting-room to 
the street beyond, where the stage stood, the 
horses hitched to a convenient lamp-post. 
Tommy clambered sleepily aboard. 

“Nearly ten o’clock,” remarked the driver. 
“You ’ll be at Lawrenceville in half an hour.” 

By a supreme effort, Tommy kept his eyes 
open until they had left the town behind and 
were rumbling briskly along a wide, level road. 
Then his head fell back again, and he wakened 
only at the journey’s end. 

“The boy ’s been traveling all day,” said 
some one, “ and is nearly dead forsleep. Take 
him up to twenty-one, Mr. Dean.” And he 
was led tottering away to bed. 

CuapTer VIII. 
AN EFFORT IN SELF-DENIAL. 


WueEN Tommy opened his eyes the next 
morning, awakened by the ringing of a bell, he 
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found himself lying in an iron bed, between the 
whitest of white sheets. It was a most com- 
fortable bed, and he stretched himself luxuri- 
ously as he looked about the pleasant room. 
In an instant he found himself looking straight 
into another pair of eyes, whose owner was 
sitting up in a bed right opposite his own. 

“T say,” said the stranger, “where did you 
come from?” 

“Wentworth, West 
Tommy, promptly. 

“ Never heard of it. 

“Tommy Remington. 

“I’m Jack Sexton. But, I say, I would n’t 
let myself be called ‘Tommy.’ That’s a kid’s 
name. Make ’em call you Tom.” 

Tommy lay for a moment without replying. 
He had not thought of it before, but the stranger 
was right. “Tommy” was unquestionably a 
baby-name. Just then another bell rang. 

“Hullo, there goes the second bell!” ex- 
claimed Jack. “We ’ve got to hustle if we 
want to get any breakfast.” 

He sprang out of bed, and Tommy followed 
him. He picked up a great, soft towel, and 
vanished through adoor. Ina moment Tommy 
heard a prodigious splashing of water. 

“Hurry up,” called Jack. “Bring your 
towel and come in here, or you ’Il be late.” 

Tommy picked up his towel and hurried into 
the other room. He paused an instant at the 
door in amazement. Jack stood under a wide 
stream of water, dancing fiendishly and rubbing 
his face and head. 

“Come on in,” he sputtered. 


” 


Virginia,” answered 
What ’s your name?” 
What ’s yours? ” 


“It ’s great 


Tommy threw off his night-clothes, and in an 
instant was also under the stream. The water 
made him shiver when it first touched him, but 
his healthy vitality asserted itself, and that first 
shower-bath was enjoyed to the uttermost. 
Then out again, with the great towels around 
them, rubbing the skin until it glowed. 

“ Gee-crickety!” exclaimed Jack, casting an 
admiring glance at Tommy’s neck and shoulders. 
“You ’re a good un. Let ’s feel your arm.” 

Tommy obligingly held out his arm and 
made the biceps swell. 

“Hard as a rock,” said Jack. 
have been in training all your life.” 


“You must 
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“In training?” repeated Tommy. “I don’t 
know. I ’ve been digging coal pretty near all 
my life.” 

Jack gave a low whistle of astonishment. 

“ Digging coal? Inamine? Well, I'd dig 
coal for a year if I could get a pair of shoul- 
ders like yours. You ’re just the man we need 
for guard.” 

“For guard?” And Tommy remembered 
the three men with Winchester rifles who 
watched the company’s safe at Wentworth on 
pay-days. 

“Yes, for guard. 
back of the line, you know. 
introduce you to the captain.” 

Tommy followed him, wondering bewil- 
deredly what it was he was expected to guard. 
Down the stairs they went, and into the cool, 
airy dining-room, where some twenty boys 
were gathered, under supervision of the house- 
master, Mr. Prime. Sexton introduced Tommy 
to the other boys, and though he felt somewhat 
shy at first, this wore off as the meal pro- 
gressed. And such a meal it seemed to him! 
—the spotless napery, the shining table-service, 
the abundant, well-cooked food ; small wonder 


You ’re too big to play 
Come on. I ’ll 


‘these boys seemed happy and brimming over 


with animal spirits! 

It was not until after the simple little service 
in Edith Chapel, where the whole school gath- 
ered every morning to open the day’s work, 
that he met Captain Blake; for Blake, being in 
the fourth form, enjoyed the privilege of room- 
ing in the great brick Upper House, apart from 
a house-master’s supervision. Blake shook 
hands with him, and then he and Sexton took 
him over to the gymnasium, stripped off his 
shirt, and looked him over. Tommy stood pa- 
tiently while they examined him, and listened to 
Sexton’s enthusiastic praise. 

“He ’ll do,” said Blake, at last, nodding 
emphatically. ‘We have n’t another pair of 
shoulders and arms like that at Lawrenceville. 
The only question is, does he know how to use 
them? Now, Remington, what do you know 
about football? ” 

Tommy stared. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” he said. 
“T never heard of it.” 

“Well,” said Blake, smiling, “you won’t 
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hear much else around here till after Thanks- 
giving. It’s a game,and we’re going to teach 
you how to play it. You bring him out this 
afternoon, Sexton, and we ’ll give him his first 
practice.” And Blake hurried away to attend 
to some other of his multitudinous duties as 
captain of the school eleven. 

That morning Tommy had an interview with 
the head-master, who questioned him closely 
about his studies and seemed much interested 
in him. The boy felt that here was a man 
upon whose kindly sympathy and encourage- 
ment he could rely. 

“T think you will do well enough,” he said 
at last, “though it will not be easy for you. 
But, with study, you should be able to keep up 
with your My friend Bayliss has 
written me much about you,” he added. ‘“‘ He 
thinks a great deal of you, and you must try 
not to disappoint him. Mr. King will arrange 


classes. 


NEARING THE LINE. 


your studies,” he concluded; and Tommy was 
turned over to the tutor. 

Sexton carried him off immediately after lunch. 

“T ’ve got an extra suit,” he said, “I can 
lend you. I thought once that I could make 
the team myself, but I’m not heavy enough.” 
And he led the way to the gymnasium, where 
he opened a locker and produced the suit. And 
presently Tommy found himself arrayed in 
canvas jacket and great padded knickerbockers, 
long stockings, and shoes with heavy leather 
cleats on the bottom. Then he was taken out 
into the field, where he found some two dozen 
other boys similarly attired. 

Blake nodded to them curtly. 

“You give him his first lesson, Sexton,” he 
said. “Tell him what it ’s all about, and let 
him watch the other fellows awhile, until he 
catches on a little.” 

So Sexton told Tommy about the game, 
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and when the candidates for the team were 
ready to line up, he had a pretty good idea of 
what they were going to try todo. He watched 
them take their places and kick off the ball, and 
was soon shouting up and down the side-lines 
with the best of them. He had never seen such 
a game, and it appealed to his every instinct 
for good, hearty, honest strife and exertion. 

“ All right, Remington; come on out here,” 
called Blake, presently, and Tommy ran out. 
“Now you ’re to play left guard,” continued 
Blake. ‘“ You stand right here next to the 
center. Now the minute you see the ball 
snapped back, you push this man opposite you 
out of the way, and charge ahead. If anybody 
else tries to tackle you, block him off this way 
with your elbows” ; and Blake suited the action 
to the word. ‘“‘Of course,” he added, “in a 
real game you would n’t be tackled unless they 
thought you had the ball, but just now I ’m 
going to break you in a little, so that you ’ll 
learn something about tackling for yourself.” 

“ All right,” said Tommy, and took his place 
in the line. 

“ Now keep your eye on the ball, fellows,” 
cautioned Blake. ‘‘ One-six-eight-eleven.” 


Tommy had no idea what the string of num-: 


bers meant, but he saw the ball snapped back, 
and he threw himself forward with all his 
strength. The man opposite him went down 
like a ninepin, and Tommy caught a glimpse 
of a little fellow jumping at him with extended 
arms, and wondered at his temerity. Somebody 
grasped him about the knees, clung to him with 
tenacious grip, and down they went in a heap. 
Two or three others fell over him, and then 
they slowly disentangled themselves. 

“Good work, Remington. Good tackle, 
Reeves,” commented Blake, briefly; and 
Tommy saw it was the little fellow who had 
brought him down with such apparent ease. 

“Say, that was game!” said Tommy. 

Little Reeves smiled. 

“Oh, it was easy enough. You were n’t 
going fast. Why did n’t you jump?” 

“Jump?” 

“Ves. Whenever you see a fellow coming 
at you, and you have n’t room to dodge him, 
jump right at him. That will knock him over 
backwards, and even if you do fall, too, and he 
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hangs on to you, you have gained some ground, 
and maybe cleared the way for the man with 
the ball who ’s coming after you.” 

“Thanks,” said Tommy, gratefully. ‘I ’ve 
got a lot to learn, you know. I ’Il try it next 
time.” 

“ Hurry up, fellows; line up,” called Blake; 
and for the next hour Tommy was hauled 
around and kneaded and rolled on the ground. 
Then they gave him a lesson in falling on the 
ball,—it was wonderful how elusive and slip- 
pery it turned out to be,—and at the end Blake 
was pleased to commend him. 

“You ’ll do,” he said. “You ’ll make a 
good guard after you learn the game. Mind 
you ‘re out to-morrow afternoon. It is n't 
every man has such a chance.” 

And Tommy retired to the gymnasium for a 
bath and a rub-down, feeling very good indeed. 
When he had got back to his room, it occurred 
to him that he ought to write a letter home, 
and he sat down to this duty. But how far 
away New River valley and the cramped, mo- 
notonous life there seemed! He had been 
away from it only a day, but it seemed ages off, 
and he reflected with satisfaction tha: he was 
going to escape it altogether. He shivered at 
the thought that he might never have escaped 
it—that he might have passed his whole life 
there, without knowing anything about the great, 
glorious outside world. He addressed the let- 
ter to his father, but it was really for his two 
old teachers that he wrote, and he told some- 
thing of his trip and of his great good fortune 
in getting a chance on the team. He had an 
uneasy feeling that the letter was not so loving 
as it should have been, but he tried to make 
up for this with some affectionate words at the 
close. 

Every afternoon, after that, Tommy donned 
his canvas suit, and soon began to have a fair 
idea of the game. Blake put his strongest man 
opposite Tommy, and the rest of the boys 
would throng the side-lines to see Remington 
and Smith fight it out. Both were unusually 
strong for their age, —Smith had been reared on 
a great cattle-ranch in the West,—and as it was 
nip and tuck between them, both grew stronger 
and better players, while Blake contemplated 
them with satisfaction, and congratulated him- 
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self on possessing the best pair of guards that 
had ever played together on a Lawrenceville 
team. But suddenly his satisfaction was rudely 
blasted. 

Tommy had been practising faithfully for 
three weeks or more, when he suddenly became 
aware that he was falling behind in his studies. 
He had not noticed it at first, so absorbed was 
he in his new surroundings; but one morning, 
at the recitation in history, he found that he 
did not at all understand what the lesson was 
about, for the reason that he had quite forgot- 
ten the events which led up to it. When the 
recitation was over, he went up to his room 
and did some hard thinking. It was evident at 
the outset that he could not afford any longer 
to spend the best part of every afternoon on 
the football field. These other boys had an 
immense advantage—all their lives they had 
been unconsciously absorbing knowledge which 
he must study out for himself. Their associa- 
tions had always been with books and with 
educated people, and in consequence they were 
so far ahead of him that the only way he could 
keep up was by extra study. He knew that if 
he once fell very far behind he would never 
catch up again. 

So that day after lunch, instead of hurrying 
into his football clothes, Tommy mounted reso- 
lutely to his room, opened his history at the 
very first, and went to work at it. It was not 
an easy task. He could hear the shouts of the 
boys from the field, and the bright sunshine 
tempted him to come out of doors; but he kept 
resolutely at work. Presently he heard some 
one running up the stairs, and Sexton burst 
into the room, and stopped astonished at sight 
of Tommy bending over his book. 

“Oh, say,” he protested, “‘ you can’t do that, 
you know, Remington. Blake is waiting for 
you before he begins practice. Hurry up and 
get into your football togs.” 

But Tommy shook his head. 

“T can’t do it, Jack,” he said. “I ’m fall- 
ing too far behind. Why, to-day, in history, I 
did n’t know what Mr. Knox was talking 
about.” 

Sexton laughed. 

“Well, what of it?’ he asked. “ Neither did 
I. Don’t let a little thing like that worry you.” 


Tommy shook his head again. 

“Tt does n’t matter with you so much,” he 
said. “You ’ve got other things. But I ’ve 
got only this. If I fail here, I ’m done.” 

Sexton grew suddenly grave, for he saw the 
case was more serious than he had. thought. 

“You don’t mean to say that you ’re going 
to give up football altogether?” he asked 
incredulously. 

“T 'm afraid I ’ll have to.” 

“Don’t say that,” he protested. “ Blake ’Il 
excuse you from practice for a day or two till 
you catch up. I ’ll tell him you ’re feeling a 
little stale. How ’ll that do?” 

“A day or two won’t do any good, Jack,” 
said Tommy, resolutely. ‘You don’t know 
how much I ’ve got to learn before I ’Il be up 
with you fellows.” 

Sexton paused a moment to consider how 
best to rally his forces. 

““Now, see here, Remington,” he began, 
“you ’re looking at this thing all wrong. Sup- 
pose you do fall behind in your studies for 
awhile. The tutors won’t be hard on you, be- 
cause they know how you.’re needed on the 
team, and you can make it all up again later in 
the year by a little extra work. There ’ll be a 
dozen of the fellows ready to help you. But if 
you drop out of the team now, just when the 
games are coming on, it ’s all up with you at 
Lawrenceville. The only fellow who can pos- 
sibly play in your place is Banker, and you 
know how weak he is. It ’s Lawrenceville’s 
honor that ’s concerned, old man, and if you 
quit now, half the fellows in the place will cut 
you dead.” 

“Surely it won’t be so bad as that,” protested 
Tommy. “ You won’t cut me, will you, Jack? ” 

Sexton’s face grew red. 

“No, I won’t cut you,” he said. “ But lots 
of the fellows will. They ’ll make it as hard 
for you as they can.” 

Tommy’s lips went together. His fighting 
spirit was aroused. 

“Let them,” he said. “I’ve made up my 
mind. I can’t see but one thing to do, and I’m 
going to do it. Tell Blake I’m sorry.” 

Sexton’s face grew stern, too, and he got up 
from his seat. 

“Ts that final?” he asked. ‘‘ Remember, 
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Blake won’t send for you a second time. 
He ’s not that kind.” 

“1 ’m sorry,” was all that Tommy could say. 

Sexton stood looking at him a moment 
longer, and then went out and closed the door 
behind him. 

Tommy, shutting all thought of the trouble 
from his mind as well as he could, turned again 
to his history. That evening when he went 
down to dinner it was with the comfortable 
consciousness that he was ready for the next 
day’s lesson. But his satisfaction was of short 
duration. As he took his seat at table, instead 
of the hearty welcome he had grown accus- 
tomed to, there was a frigid silence. One or 
two of the boys nodded to him as he looked 
up and down the board, but very distantly. 
Tommy felt a lump rise in his throat as he 
gulped down his food, and began to under- 
stand what his new resolution was going to cost 
him. Then his mouth tightened, and he looked 
around defiantly, as though daring them to do 
their worst. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BOOKS OR FOOTBALL. 


THE days that followed were not pleasant 
ones for Tommy, and more than once he went 
to bed with sore heart, after a particularly try- 
ing day. It was not that he was persecuted or 
interfered with, or that anything was done to 
him that would call for the head-master’s inter- 
ference; none of the boys descended to that, 
though he might have even welcomed a little 
persecution, for it was the other extreme that 
irked him. He was left to himself. He was 
taboo. At table, the talk excluded him. On 
the campus, no one saw him. In the class- 
room, no one seemed interested in whether he 
recited well or badly, or whether he recited at 
all. No one dropped in to chat with him in the 
evening, nor was he invited to any of the little 
gatherings the fellows were always having. 
Often, as he bent over his books in the evening, 
he would catch the tinkle of a banjo or a strain 
of college song, and his eyes blurred so with 
tears sometimes that he could not see the page 
before him. But it was only in the solitude of 
his room he permitted himself this weakness. 
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To the world he showed a defiant face, for his 
fighting blood was up, and no one suspected 
how deeply he was hurt. After all, they were 
only boys, and it is not to be wondered at that, 
for the moment, victory on the football field 
appeared to them of more consequence than 
proficiency in class work. 

Two things comforted him somewhat. One 
was that he no longer went to his classes un- 
prepared. Indeed, he worked at his books so 
savagely that he was soon in the first group of 
the class, and more than once the tutors went 
out of their way to commend him—though it 
was not for their commendation his heart was 
aching, but for that of his classmates. His 
other comfort was in a letter he had received 
from Mr. Bayliss in reply to the one he had 
written him, telling of his quitting his football 
practice. 

“T need hardly tell you,” the letter ran, 
“how I have rejoiced in your strength in mak- 
ing this decision and in sticking to it. Nothing 
would compensate for failure in your classes— 
not even the applause of the football field. But 
I can readily understand how much the decision 
must have cost you, and I think I can foresee 
how it will affect the bearing of your classmates 
toward you, for school-boys sometimes have a 
very exaggerated and false opinion of school 
honor. Concerning this last, let me give you a 
word of advice. Next to success in study, 
there is no more precious thing in college life 
than class friendship. One can well afford to 
sacrifice much to gain it. So I would not have 
you antagonize your classmates unnecessarily. 
Be prepared to make some sacrifice for them— 
sacrifice of pride and convenience and time. 
Perhaps later in the year you may be so well up 
in your studies that you can afford again to 
take an active part in the school athletics. 
Do not hesitate to do so when you can.” 

Tommy read this letter over and over again, 
and drew much consolation from it. Gradu- 
ally, too, some of his classmates began to un- 
bend a little. Little Reeves, who had tackled 
him so gamely at that first day’s practice, was 
the first to show his friendship. It was one 
evening, while Tommy was wandering discon- 
solately about the campus, that he first became 
aware of Reeves’s feeling toward him. 
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“TI say, Remington,” somebody called after 


him. 

Tommy started at the unaccustomed sound 
of his name. 

“ Hullo, Reeves,” he said, as he turned and 
recognized him. 

“ How are you, old man?” and Reeves held 
out his hand and gave Tommy’s a hearty clasp 
that brought his heart into his throat. “Come 
up to my room awhile, can’t you, and let ’s 
have a talk.” 

“Of course I can,” said Tommy, and in a 
moment was stumbling after Reeves up the 
stairs of Hamill House, with a queer mist before 
his eyes. 

“This is my sanctum,” Reeves remarked, 
turning up the light. “Sit down here”; and 
he threw himself on the window-seat opposite. 
““ Now tell me about it, old fellow. I’ve heard 
the fellows jawing, of course, but I want to 
know the straight of it.” 

And Tommy opened the flood-gates of his 
heart and poured the story forth. Reeves lis- 
tened to the end without interrupting by word 
or sign. 

“But how does it come,” he asked at last, 
“that you can’t keep up and play football too? 
The other fellows do, and they don’t drive us so 
hard here. Has n’t your prep been good?” 

“Good?” echoed Tommy. “Why, man, 
three years ago I could n’t read nor write.” 

“Whew!” whistled Reeves, and sat up and 
looked at him. “Say, tell me about that. I 
should like to hear about that.” 

So Tommy, who felt as though he were lift- 
ing a great load from his heart, told him the 
story, beginning, just as this story began, at the 
moment he entered the little Wentworth school- 
house with the circus poster in his hand. How 
far away it seemed to him now! He could 
scarcely believe that it had happened so re- 
cently. Some parts of the story he did not tell 
in detail; he did not dwell upon the grime and 
misery of the mines, nor upon the hard condi- 
tions of life in New River valley. Somehow 
they seemed strangely out of place in this airy, 
pleasant room, with this boy, who had been 
reared in luxury, for listener. So he hurried on 
to the time when he first looked into “ Lorna 
Doone,” and then to the patient work of the 
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two who had taught him and fitted him for 
Lawrenceville. Let us do him justice to say 
that he paid them full tribute. 

“Don’t you see,” he concluded, “I can’t 
disappoint those two people. I ’ve just got to 
succeed. Besides, I can’t go back to the mines 
now. I ’ve seen something of the world out- 
side. It ’d kill me to go back.” 

Reeves came over and gave him his hand 
again. 

“Right,” he said heartily. ‘“ You ’re dead 
right. Say,” he added awkwardly, “let me 
help you, won’t you? I ’d like to. Come up 
here in the evenings and we ’Il tackle the books 
together. I don’t know very much, but maybe 
I can help a little. The master will consent, I 
know.” 

“Will you?” cried Tommy. “Oh, will you? 
That ’s just what I want; that ’s just what I 
need! But maybe you ’ve other things to do 
—I don’t want to spoil your evenings.” 

“ Nonsense,” growled Reeves. “I need the 
study as bad as you do—worse, I suspect. 
I ’ve been loafing too much, anyway, and going 
over the rudiments again will help me. It’s as 
much for my own sake as for yours.” 

So it was settled, the master did consent, and 
every night found the two together. How 
great a help Reeves was to him need hardly 
be said. Yet I think the other profited as 
much—perhaps more. He profited in self- 
denial and in earnestness, and, in his eagerness 
to help Tommy on, himself devoted much more 
thought to the work than he would otherwise 
have done. Word got about that Reeves had 
taken Tommy’s side of the controversy, and for 
a time the others wondered. Some of them 
dropped in of an evening to see for themselves 
this remarkable sight of Reeves coaching Rem- 
ington in the first-form work. The example 
proved a good one, and as time passed some 
of the other boys forgot their anger toward 
him, and admitted him again into their friend- 
ship. But it was to Reeves he clung closest of 
all. 

The routine of the place went on day after 
day without incident; only, more than once 
Tommy found himself fighting the same battle 
over again. Reeves scrupulously refrained 
from talking football to him, but he knew, 
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nevertheless, that Sexton’s prophecy had been 
fulfilled, and that Banker was making a poor 
showing for left guard. The place was by far 
the weakest on the team, and more than once, 
as the season progressed, the opposing team 
made gains through it which defeated Law- 
renceville. «It seemed more and more certain, 
as the days went by, that they could not hope 
to win the great game of the season, that with 
the Princeton freshmen. Blake labored sav- 
agely with his men, but they seemed to have 
lost spirit. A deep gloom settled over the 
place, and the ill feeling against Tommy, which 
had bade fair to be forgotten, sprang into life 
again. 

The crisis came one afternoon about a week 
before the day of the game. Tommy was 
plugging away at his books, as usual, when he 
heard the door open, and looking around, saw 
Reeves and Sexton enter. One glance at their 
faces told him that something more than usu- 
ally serious had happened. 

“What is it?” he asked quickly. 

“Tt ’s mighty hard luck, that ’s what it 
is,” said Sexton, sitting down despondently. 
“Banker sprained a tendon in his ankle at 
practice this afternoon, and won’t be able to 
play any more this season. He wasn’t such a 
great player, but he was the best left guard we 
had, and there ’s nobody to take his place.” 

Tommy sat for a moment, silent, looking 
from one to the other. The last sentences of 
Mr. Bayliss’s Jetter were ringing in his ears. 

“Ts practice over yet?” he asked. 

“No,” said Reeves. “It had just begun 
when Banker was hurt. Blake is hunting 
around for somebody to take his place.” 

Tommy closed his book with a slam, pushed 
back his chair, and from one corner of the room 
pulled out his old football suit. 

‘What are you going to do?” cried Reeves, 
a great light in his eyes. 

“I’m going to play left guard,” said Tom- 
my, as calmly as he could, and trying to steady 
his hands, which were trembling strangely. 
“Wait till I get these togs on, will you?” 

But Reeves and Sexton had him by the hands 
and were shaking them wildly. 

“T knew it!” cried Reeves. “I knew it! 
I knew he would n’t fail us! I knew the 
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stuff he was made of! We ’ll beat those fresh- 
men yet.” 

“ Beat them!” echoed Sexton, dancing wildly 
around Tommy; “we ’ll beat the life out of 
them! Hurry up, Remington. Let go his 
hand, can’t you, Reeves, so he can get into his 
togs. Let the other fellows get a look at him. 
It ll do them good.” 


CHAPTER X. 
JOY AND SORROW. 


MEANWHILE, down on the football field an 
anxious consultation was in progress. Captain 
Blake and the manager of the team walked up 
and down together, talking earnestly. From 
their clouded faces it was easy to see how 
great their worry was. The players were 
grouped together uneasily, and the other stu- 
dents stood about, exchanging a curt word now 
and then, but for the most part silent. Gloom 
was on every face, desperation in every eye. 

“There come Reeves and Sexton,” some one 
remarked at last. ‘‘Wonder where they ’ve 
been? Hullo, who ’s that with them? By 
Jove, fellows, it’s Remington! He's going 
to play, after all!” 

A sudden galvanic shudder ran through the 
group. They watched Remington as he walked 
up to Blake, and strained their ears to catch his 
words. 

“Captain Blake,” he said, “I ’m ready to 
take Banker’s place—that is, if you want me.” 

For an instant, offended pride held Blake 
back. Then it melted away in a rush of sur- 
prise and joy. Even from where they stood, 
they could see his face light up. 

“Want you, old man!” he said, and held 
out his hand. “I should say we do want 


you!” 
One of the boys had his cap off and was 
waving it over his head. 
“ Now, fellows, three cheers for Remington!” 
he cried. “Are youready? Hip—hip—” 
There was a sudden rush of tears to Tommy’s 
eyes as that cheer floated to him across the field. 
How sweet it sounded with his name at the 
end! But Blake had no time for sentiment. 
“Line up, men,” he called. “Hurry up. 
We ’ve got some hard work ahead.” 
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His face lighted up with satisfaction as he 
saw the way the boys sprang into their places. 
It was the first time for days they had shown 
such enthusiasm. In a moment came the 
signal, and the scrimmage began. Tommy, 
recalling every bit of football he had ever 
learned, put his whole soul into the game. He 
was going to do his best to deserve that cheer. 
Blake gave them a long, hard practice, but 
when it was over his face was more cheerful 
than it had been for many days. 

“We ’ll be all right, I think,” he remarked 
to the manager. “I think our line can hold 
‘em now without much trouble. And the boys 
have got their old spirit back—did you notice?” 
The manager nodded. “Still, don’t be too 
sure,” Blake added, with a captain’s character- 
istic caution, “‘and don’t repeat that to any of 
the team. I want to keep them working.” 

Keep them working he did ; and how Tommy 
enjoyed it! What a reception he got at table! 
He was again admitted to the freemasonry of 
fellowship which forms so precious a part of 
school and college life. His heart grew warm 
from touching those of others, his life grew 
bright and more complete. He went to his 
books with clearer brain and keener zest. He 
was no longer afraid of falling behind. And 
the old life of New River valley seemed farther 
away than ever. 

His attitude toward the old life is worth a 
moment’s attention. As the weeks passed, he 
had found the work of writing letters to his 
father and mother an increasingly difficult task. 
How could he hope to make them understand 
his joys and sorrows, his hopes and ambitions, 
in this new life which was so far beyond their 
horizon? If he had not known that his letters 
would be read by Mr. Bayliss and Miss An- 
drews he would have broken down altogether 
in the effort at letter-writing. The task was the 
more unwelcome because it recalled to him the 
squalid conditions of the old life. He was never 
ashamed of his parents, though he never spoke 
of them to his classmates; it was only the home 
that shamed him, and he resolved to rescue the 
family from it and plant them in cleaner soil. 

A week is not a long time when it comes to 
whipping a football team into shape for a 
great game, and that one passed all too quickly 
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for Blake. Rumors reached him of the perfect 
condition of the Princeton freshmen eleven— of 
their great team work and perfect interference. 
He gloomily watched his own men at practice 
on that last day, and while he told himself he 
had done the best possible with them, he 
fancied he could detect a hundred weaknesses, 
and was anything but confident of the result.’ 
Still, they played good ball, he had a strong 
line, his backs were swift and game—well, 
Lawrenceville would have no reason to be 
ashamed of them. And just as he had hitherto 
hidden any satisfaction he may have felt, like a 
good captain, he concealed his doubts and 
affected a certainty of success he did not feel. 

At noon of the great day came the Princeton 
team, accompanied by nearly the whole class— 
resplendent in orange and black, now they 
were away from the campus, where such deco- 
ration was forbidden, and where, on their re- 
turn, the sophomores would call them sternly to 
account for their desecration of the college 
colors. They were seemingly quite confident 
of victory, and poured into the field with great 
halloo. Their team began at once a little pre- 
liminary practice, displaying a verve and agility 
that sent a chill to more than one Lawrenceville 
heart. But Captain Blake’s team got a hearty 
greeting, just the same, when it came running 
out upon the field, and for a time cheer fol- 
lowed cheer, until it seemed that they must 
split their throats. But the throats of school- 
boys and college men seem to be made of some 
unsplittable material, and in this case—as in all 
other similar ones—there was no damage done. 

Then came an instant’s breathless silence as 
the two captains waited for the referee to toss 
up a penny. 

“ Heads!” called Blake, as the coin spun in 
the air. 

The referee stooped and looked at it. 

“ Allright,” he said. “ Heads it is. 
your goal.” 

Blake chose the north goal with the wind at 
his back, while Lawrenceville cheered at this 
first piece of good luck. 

“Take your places, men,” called the referee, 
and the players peeled off their sweaters and 
trotted out into the field, rejoicing that the 
hour wascome. “ Are you ready, Princeton?” 


Choose 
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“ All ready, sir.” 

“ Are you ready, Lawrenceville? ” 

“ All ready,” answered Blake. 

The referee waited an instant; then placed 
his whistle to his lips and blew a shrill blast. 
There was a swift rush, and the ball was whirl- 
ing through the air. The game was on. 

What pen has ever adequately described a 
football game, with its multitudinous features, 
its ever-changing tactics, its kaleidoscopic ad- 
vances and retreats, its thousand and one in- 
dividual plays? Certainly it shall not be 
attempted here. Only, after a few minutes of 
play, it was evident that the teams were more 
evenly matched than Blake had dared to hope 
and that the score would be a close one. 
Blake’s face cleared as he realized that his op- 
ponents were not so terrible as they had been 
pictured. 

“Steady, fellows, steady,” he panted, in an 
interval between two rushes. ‘Don’t you 
fumble that ball, Reeves. Watch your man 
there, Remington.” 

Indeed, Tommy found he had his hands full 
watching his man. Some exaggerated story of 
his prowess must have got abroad, for the 
Princeton captain had placed the biggest and 
strongest man on his team against him. He 
was certainly bigger and heavier than Tommy, 
and in the first few rushes had decidedly the 
better of it. But as the game progressed, 
Tommy saw with delight that his adversary 
was growing weaker, while he himself was just 
warming up to the work. After all, six years’ 
work in the mines will outweigh a few weeks’ 
training, every time. Before long, Blake re- 
joiced to see that Tommy was holding his man, 
and that he even got past him once or twice; 
but the first half ended without either side hav- 
ing been able to score. 

The members of both teams received some 
pretty severe lecturing in the ten minutes’ in- 
termission that followed, but the atmosphere in 
the Lawrenceville quarters was, on the whole, 
much the more hopeful. Their adversaries had 
entered the game quite confident of winning, 
and had met with an unexpected check, which 
served to dash their spirits. They had counted 
on carrying the ball down the field with a rush 
in the first few minutes of play, but had, so far, 
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been unable seriously to threaten Lawrence- 
ville’s goal. On the other hand, Lawrenceville 
had made a better showing than they had hoped 
for, and were correspondingly elated. Blake 
was especially happy, though he tried not to 
show it. 

As a consequence of this change of spirit, 
when the second half opened, Princeton found 
herself pushed down the field for small but de- 
cisive gains. In vain she attempted to stem 
the tide of that advance. It seemed certain 
that Lawrenceville must score, and their parti- 
zans cheered themselves hoarse ; but Princeton 
made a stand on her ten-yard line, and, des- 
perate by prospect of defeat, succeeded in get- 
ting the ball, and, by a long punt down the field, 
placed her goal out of danger. How Princeton 
cheered as that ball sailed twisting through the 
air! 

For a time after that it was nip and tuck in 
the middle of the field, and as the minutes 
passed, Blake knew that the time for play was 
getting dangerously short. If anything was to 
be done, it must be done without delay. He 
looked his men over with calculating eye. 
Undoubtedly Remington was the only man for 
the play, for he seemed quite fresh, despite the 
rough time he had been having with the man 
against him. Blake looked at his bright eyes 
and firm-set lips and distended nostrils, and 
made up his mind on the instant. He took 
advantage of the first opportunity, during a 
moment’s intermission while one of the boys 
was rubbing a twisted ankle, to outline his 
plan. 

“Now, Remington,” he said in a whisper, 
“T’m going to let you run with the ball. 
We ’ll push it as far down the field as we can, 
then, after the third down, Reeves, here, will 
pass it to you. Put all your steam into your 
legs, old man. 1 ll give the other boys tlie 
word.” 

Tommy went back to his place with a queer 
tingling at his heart. Ordinarily the men in 
the line do not get a chance to so distinguish 
themselves. It is the half-backs and the full- 
back who make the so-called “ grand-stand 
plays ’—those long, zigzagging runs down the 
field with the ball which raise the spectators out 
of their seats, and send flags to waving and 
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men to shouting. The average looker-on, 
knowing nothing of the inwardness of the 
game, does not appreciate the hard work which 
the men in the line are doing every minute of 
the time—there is nothing showy about it, 
nothing spectacular; it is merely downright 
hard work. So Tommy, knowing that this 
would be his one chance, determined to make 
the most of it. 

Lawrenceville, nerved by the thought of a 
final effort, made three good gains, carrying 
the ball to Princeton’s twenty-five-yard line. 
But the Princeton captain had seen Blake’s 
conferences with his men, and suspecting that 
something was about to happen, passed the 
word around to his players to be on their guard. 
They made a desperate stand, and succeeded 
in holding Lawrenceville for the second and 
third downs. Reeves pinched Tommy’s leg to 
remind him that his time had come—as if he 
had any need of areminder! He took a deep 
breath, there came a quick signal from Blake, 
and in an instant he was off, with the ball 
tucked snugly under his arm. 

As he sprang forward, he saw the guard op- 


posite him whirled violently to one side, and 
he knew that the other members of the team 


were clearing his way. He saw one of the 
Princeton backs before him, but he, too, was 
thrown aside ; and then Tommy saw that it was 
Blake himself who was interfering for him. 
Away down the field in front he saw the 
Princeton full-back sweeping toward him, and 
behind him came the pounding of many feet. 
Whether they were friend or foe he did not 
know, and he dared not glance around, but 
they seemed ominously near. Dimly and con- 
fusedly he heard the cheering of the crowd. 
The bleachers on the sides of the field were a 
mere blur of faces. Then the full-back was 
upon him. Tommy remembered the advice 
little Reeves had given him, and sprang full at 
his opponent at the instant he stooped to the 
tackle. Together they were hurled to earth, 
Tommy clutching the ball with a grip only 
death would have loosened. He tried to hitch 
himself along toward the goal-post just ahead 
—so near he could almost touch it. He 
gained a foot—two feet—a yard—with those 
desperate hands still clinging to his legs; and 
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then, just as a crushing avalanche of men fell 
on him, he stretched the ball forward at full- 
arm length and called: 

“ Down!” 

There was an anxious minute as the referee 
untangled the heap in order to get at the ball. 
At the bottom he found Tommy still grasp- 
ing it tightly, and Blake gave a yell of triumph 
as he saw it. 

“It ’s a touch-down, fellows!” he cried. 
“Tt ’s six inches over the line!” 

Tommy, gasping for breath, heard the words, 
and for an instant his head fell forward in the 
sheer exhaustion of joy. Then it seemed that 
a thousand hands were lifting him, and when 
he opened his eyes a minute later, he found 
himself on the shoulders of a yelling mob which 
was parading around the field. They paused 
for an instant to watch Reeves kick the goal, 
and then started off again like madmen. 

“Let me down, fellows!” cried Tommy, 
struggling against the hands which held him by 
leg and ankle. “Let me down. They ’Il line 
up again in a minute.” 

“No, they won’t,” yelled Sexton, who had 
charge of Tommy’s right leg. “Time ’s up! 
You got the ball over in the last minute of 
play, old man.” 

He had his cap off. 

“Now, three cheers for Remington!” he 
cried. ‘Are youready? Hip—hip—” 

But there was no response, for suddenly 
across the field they saw the head-master coming 
toward them. 

“Does the old man want to congratulate 
him, too?” asked Sexton of the boy next to 
him. ‘I never saw him at a game before.” 

But as he came nearer, and they saw his face, 
they fell silent. In his hand he held a sheet of 
yellow paper. 

“* Put him down, boys,” he said quietly, and 
Tommy was set on the ground again. “ You 
must come with me at once, Remington,” he 
added. “I have bad news for you.” 

Tommy glanced at the yellow paper and 
saw it wasatelegram. Instinctively he under- 
stood. 

“‘ What is it, sir? ” he gasped. 
at the mine?” 

“Yes, an accident at the mine.” 


“* An accident 











So the old life was going to ruin the new life, 
after all! 

‘“ And father is hurt?” 

“Very badly hurt,” said the head-master, 
tenderly. ‘‘ You must start home at once.” 

“ But he is not dead?” cried Tommy. 

“No, not dead—yet.” And he led the boy 
away, too crushed to question further. 


CHAPTER XI. 





BACK TO NEW RIVER VALLEY. 








THE hour which followed remained always 
in Tommy’s memory as something like a night- 
mare. He remembered going to the gymna- 
sium, removing his football suit mechanically, 
taking a bath and rub-down, and getting into 
his other clothes. Then he made his way to 
his room, and Sexton, Reeves, and Blake came 
up and tried to tell him—each in his own way 
—how sorry they were, and to give him such 
crumbs of comfort as they could. 

‘Why, the fellows feel terribly,” said Reeves. 
“We were going to have a big celebration to- 
night, but that ’s all over. There is n’t one 
of us feels like celebrating.” 

“How could we?” added Blake. “It was 
Remington won the game. But it’s the first 
time in the history of Lawrenceville that we 
did n’t have a blow-out after whipping the 
freshmen.” 

“Maybe it ’s not so bad,” said Sexton, with 
an attempt at cheerfulness. “ He ’ll be coming 
back before long,—as soon as his father gets 
well, you know,—and we ’ll have the celebra- 
tion then.” 

But Tommy heard little of ail this. His 
thoughts were far away. He saw again the 
narrow valley, which seemed to shut out all the 
joy and warm, aspiring life of the outside world ; 
the old existence had seemed so far away, there 
had been so much to live for, the path before 
him had seemed so bright ; and here it was clos- 
ing in upon him like a great, black thunder- 
cloud which there was no evading. 

Presently the head-master himself came in 
and told Tommy to pack up such clothing as 
he might need, and he would be driven over to 
Trenton at once to catch the six-o’clock train, 
which would get him to Wentworth early the 
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The packing was soon done, 








next morning. 
and he went down to the buggy which was 
As he came out from the dormitory, 






waiting. 
he saw a sight which first made him stare in 
astonishment, and then brought a swift rush of 
The boys—all of them, first, 







tears to his eyes. 
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second, third, and fourth year alike—were lined 
up along the path, and as he passed them, each 
gave him a hearty hand-clasp. Some even 
ventured upon a word of sympathy, awkwardly 
and shyly said, but none the less genuine. 
Tommy quite broke down before he reached 
the end of the line, and the tears were stream- 
ing down his face unrestrained as he clambered 
into the buggy. They were the first tears he 
had shed since the bad news had reached him. 
As the horse turned into the road he glanced 
back and saw the fellows still standing there 
looking after him. In after days, when he 
thought of those first months at Lawrenceville, 
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he loved best to picture it as he saw it in that 
instant. 

It was only when he was in the train speed- 
ing southward, with no one to watch him or 
speak to him, that he dared put the future be- 
fore himself plainly. It was evident that if his 
father was killed, or so seriously injured that he 
could not go to work again in the mines, some 
arrangement must be made to support him, as 
well as the mother and brother. He knew well 
how little chance there was that his father had 
. been able to save anything. Something, then, 
would have to be done at once. But what? 
He shrank from the answer that first occurred 
to him. He turned his face from it, and set 
his brain to work to find another way. But he 
was soon stumbling blindly among the intri- 
cacies of his own thoughts, and finally fell into 
a troubled sleep. But on the instant his eyes 
closed, as it seemed to him, some disturbing and 
terrible vision would dance before him and 
startle him awake again. 

At Washington he had a half-hour wait, and 
looked in vain for Jim, the train-caller who had 
befriended him before, but whom he now saw 


nothing of, for that official worked only in the 
Yet he no longer felt ignorant and 

The crowd—which even at mid- 
night throngs the station at Washington—did 


daytime. 
dependent. 
not astonish him as it had before. He knew, 
somehow, that he was quite a different boy 
from the one who had made this same journey 
only three short months before. He felt quite 
able to look out for himself. But as he was 
clambering up the steps to his train, a cheery 
voice greeted him. 

“Why, hullo, youngster!” it said. 
back home again?” 

Tommy looked up and recognized his old 
friend the conductor. 

“Ves, sir; back home,” he answered, with a 


“ Going 


queer lump in his throat. 

The conductor saw how his face had changed. 
It seemed older and thinner, and the eyes were 
darker. 

“Something wrong, eh?” he said kindly. 
“ Well, Ill look you up after a while, and we ’ll 
talk it all over.” 

‘Tommy made his way into the coach, hardly 
knowing whether to be glad or sorry at this 
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meeting. He was longing for a friend to talk 
to, and yet he was vaguely ashamed of the 
confession he might have to make. Could it 
be possible, he asked himself, that he no longer 
loved his father and his mother—that he was 
unwilling to make a sacrifice for them as they 
had done for him? But then, the sacrifice 
asked of him would be so much the greater. 
It was nothing to sacrifice the body, but to 
sacrifice the brain as well—that was another 
thing. His breast had never been torn by such 
a battle as was waging there now. 

The conductor did not forget his promise. 
So soon as he had attended to his other duties, 
he dropped into the seat beside Tommy. 

“ Now, what is it?” he asked. “ Tell me; 
it ll do you good. Get into some trouble at 
school? ” 

Tommy shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “it ’s not that. 
hurt in the mines—and maybe—won’t—get 


Father was 


well.” 

The conductor took his hands in both his 
ample ones and patted them softly. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said. “It ’ll turn 
out all right. These accidents always look 
worse at first than they are. You ’ll soon be 
coming back again over this same road.” 

Tommy felt that he must speak—the weight 
was too heavy for him to bear alone. 

“T’m afraid I ’ll never come back,” he said 
“There ’s nobody now but me to 
You ’ve never worked in the 


brokenly. 
make a living. 
mines. You don’t know what it is.” 

The other looked down at him quickly, and 
in an instant understood. For a moment he 
sat silent, considering his words. 

“It seems hard,” he said at last. “It al- 
ways seems hard when we have to give up 
something we ‘ve been counting on. But 
maybe, after all, we don’t have to give it up; 
and even when we do, something better almost 
always comes in place of it. It seems, some- 
how, that nobody in this world is given more 
than he can bear. I ’ve felt, often, just as 
you feel now; but when I ’m particularly blue, 
I get out a book called ‘Poor Boys who Be- 
came Famous’; and when I read what a 
tough time most of them had, I come to think 
I’m pretty well off, after all. Ever read it?” 
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“No,” answered Tommy; “I never read 


it. 

“Wait till I get it for you. It ’ll give you 
something to think about, anyway”; and the 
good-natured official, who had not yet lost the 
enthusiasms of his boyhood, hurried away to 
get it. 

Five minutes later Tommy had forgotten all 
about his own troubles. The first page of the 


book had opened another life to him, whose 
struggles made his own seem petty and unim- 


portant. It was of George Peabody he was 
reading—born at Danvers, Massachusetts, in 
1795, his parents so poor they could afford him 
little schooling; at eleven sent into the world 
to earn a living; of his noble career, until at 
last, dead in London, he was mourned even by 
the Queen of England ; Westminster Abbey was 
opened for his funeral ; statesmen and noblemen 
bowed before his coffin; the noblest man-of- 
war in her Majesty’s navy was sent to bring the 
body back to his native land, which was in 
mourning for him from sea to sea; and, at the 
end, he was laid tenderly to rest beside the 
mother he had loved so tenderly, his life-work 
done, his name imperishable. 

With a long sigh, Tommy closed the book, 
and sat looking before him with eyes that saw 
But his task no longer seemed so 
dificult. This man had conquered even greater 
obstacles—why not he? The conductor came 
by and glanced at him, saw what was in his 
mind, and passed on without speaking. 

At last he turned to the next biography— 
Bayard Taylor, walking sixty miles to get a 
poem printed, and failing; living in Europe on 
a few pennies a day, sometimes almost starv- 
ing, but always writing, writing, writing, until 
at last came victory, and a niche in the hall of 
fame where the great literatures of the world 
live forever. He read of Watt, of Mozart, of 
Goldsmith, of Faraday, of Greeley, of Moody, 
of Childs, of Lincoln. What a galaxy of great 
names it was! And when at last he laid the 
book down, he could see the dawn just break- 


nothing. 


ing in the east. 
“You have n’t finished it already, have you?” 
asked the conductor, coming up behind him. 
Tommy nodded, too full for words. 


“It ’s a great book, is n’t it?” And he 
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dropped into the seat a moment and took up 
the book fondly. “It’s helped me over a lot 
of rough places. Maybe it will be of use to 
you. Will you keep it?” 

Tommy looked at him, astonished. 

“Keep it?” he repeated. “Do you mean 
you ll give it to me?” 

The other looked out of the window to avoid 
catching his eye. Somehow he found it 
longer possible to patronize this boy. The boy 
had grown, had broadened; it was not the 
same boy he had met before, but one who in- 
terested him vastly more. 

“T want you to have it, you see,” he ex- 
plained awkwardly. ‘ You can’t get a copy at 
Wentworth, while I can easily get another at 
Washington. I ’d like you to have something 
to remember me by. My name ’s on the fly- 
leaf. Will you take it?” 

He read the answer in the boy’s eyes, and 
fairly pushed the book into his hands. 

“Put it in your pocket,” he said, 
jumped up hastily. “Now I ’ve got to go. 
There, don’t thank me. I know how you feel” ; 
and he hastened away down the aisle. 

Tommy tucked the inspiring volume into his 
pocket, and turned again to the window. He 
was not at all sleepy—the hours had passed so 
quickly that they had left no fatigue behind 
He saw that the train was entering the 


no 


, 


and 


them. 
mountains. 

More and more familiar grew the landscape. 
Away up on the mountain-side he discerned the 
black opening that marked the mouth of the 
mine where his father had worked. ‘There was 
the little school-house ; he could hear the en- 
gine-bell clanging wildly. 

“Wentworth!” cried the brakeman, 
ming open the door. ‘‘ Wentworth!” 

And in an instant Tommy was on the plat- 
form, where his teacher met him. 

“ He is not dead?” he cried, looking up into 
her face, yet dreading what he might read 
there. ‘‘ Don’t say he is dead!” 

“No, no,” protested Miss Andrews, smiling 
“He is not dead. He is not 
But he wants to see you so 


slam- 


down at him. 
going to die. 
badly!” 
Together they hurried up the steep, narrow 
path, the woman wondering within herself if 
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this could be the same boy she had known. 
He seemed so changed—years older. As they 
neared the house, Tommy caught sight of a 
familiar figure standing in the doorway looking 
down at them, and he ran forward and up the 
steps to the porch. 

“Oh, mother!” he cried, and nestled close 
against her breast as her arms strained him to 
her. 

His mother said never a word, but the tears 
were streaming down her face as she bent 
over him and kissed him. 

“Come in an’ see your father,” she said. 
“He ’s been askin’ fer you ever sence it hap- 
pened.” 

Tommy followed her into the little room,— 
how squalid it seemed now in comparison with 
the bright, airy rooms at Lawrenceville! —and 
stood for an instant, looking down at the wan 
figure on the bed. 

“Tommy!” it gasped. 

Whatever of coldness had grown into his 
heart melted away in that instant, and left him 
sobbing on his father’s breast. Then, suddenly 
remembering that his father was injured, he 


attempted to draw away; but his father’s arms 


held him close. 
“You ’re not hurtin’ me, boy,” he said. 


et 
It ’s in th’ legs. One of 
I ’m ’feard my 


ain’t hurt up here. 
’em had t’ come off, Tommy. 
minin’ days is over.” 

“There, now,” said Mrs. Remington, sooth- 
ingly, ‘don’t you worry. All you ’ve got t’ do 
is t’ git well. Now got’ sleep. Come away, 
Tommy ”; and she drew him from the bed. 

It was only then, as they sat,on the front 
porch with Miss Andrews, that he heard the 
story of the accident. His father, it seemed, 
had, by some chance, been working alone at 
the face of a new chamber, some distance from 
the other men. In some way a great mass of 
coal, loosened, perhaps, by a previous blast, 
had fallen upon him, pinning him to the ground. 
The left leg had been crushed so badly that 
the surgeon found it necessary to amputate it 
just above the knee. The patient had rallied 
from the operation nicely, there were no bad 
symptoms, and it seemed certain he would re- 
cover. 

There was a long silence when the story was 
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told, and all of them sat looking down into the 
valley, each busy with his own thoughts. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Remington’s housewifely instinct 
asserted itself. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed. ‘ What 
hev I been thinkin’ of? Tommy ain’t hed a 
bite o’ breakfast!” 

“IT ’m not hungry, mother,” he protested. 
“T ll wait till dinner. It'll soon be noon. You 
can get it a little earlier than usual,” he added, 
seeing that she was still bent on making him eat. 
“T want to go up on the mountain awhile. | 
can’t be of any use here, can I?” 

“No,” answered his mother, regarding him 
doubtfully. “ Your father ’s asleep, and even 
if he wakes up, I kin ’tend t’ him.” 

“All right. I won’t be gone long”; 
anxious to get away with only his thoughts for 
company, he started quickly up the hill. 

“ Now, I wonder—” began his mother, look- 
ing after his retreating figure. 

“ He has a battle to fight,” said Miss Andrews, 
softly, “and I ’m certain he’s going to win 
tag 

The mother understood, and as she looked 
out across the valley her face grew gray and 


and 


lined. 
CHAPTER XII. 


A BOY’S BATTLE. 


Up on the mountain-side Tommy was indeed 
fighting the battle of his life. He had made 
his way mechanically to the top of the ledge of 
rock from which the spring gushed forth, and 
had flung himself down upon the grass which 
crested it. He could see far down the valley, 
until at last, away in the distance, the purple 
mountains closed in and cut it off. 

He looked down upon it all, but not upon its 
beauty. For its beauty formed no part of the 
lives of the people who worked out their des- 
tinies here. The ugly places along the river 
were typical of their lives. For them it was 
only to dive deep into the earth and drag forth 
the black treasure that had been entombed 
there, to send it forth to warm and light the 
world and to move the wheels of industry —to 
do this at the sacrifice of health and strength 
and happiness, and, worse than all, of intellect. 

Of all that the broader life meant, Tommy 
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had just begun to understand the meaning. 
He had taken his first draft of the sweets of 
study and of intellectual fellowship, and the 
taste would linger in his mouth forever, making 
all others stale and insipid by comparison. 
Must he decide deliberately to turn away from 
the source of that enjoyment? Was there no 
other way? 

And then, of a sudden, a thought came to 
him which stung him upright. He owed Jabez 
Smith three hundred dollars. He must not 
only provide for father and mother: he must 
also repay that money. He dropped back 
again upon the turf with tight-closed lips. 
What a tremendous sum it seemed! But other 
boys had done as much, and, suddenly remem- 
bering his book, he drew it from his pocket and 
for a time was buried in its pages. 

When Tommy closed the book and replaced 
it in his pocket, the struggle was quite over, 
and he went calmly down again to the house. 

His mother looked at him with anxious eyes 
as he entered, but the calmness of his face 
seemed to reassure her. The meal was on the 


table, and he sat down to it with a hunger born 
of his long fasting. 

“Where ’s Johnny?” he asked suddenly, 
seeing that his younger brother’s place at 
table remained vacant. 

“‘ Mis’ Jones took him,” answered his mother. 
“T did n’t want anybody t’ tend to but your 


father, after th’ accident. Mis’ Jones said 
she ’d look out fer him fer a few days.” 

“ How is father?” 

“Stillasleep. A long sleep ’Il do him good, 
th’ doctor says. But nothin’ can’t make his 
leg grow out ag’in.” 

“No,” said Tommy, “ nothing can do that.” 

His mother went on with the meal in moody 
silence. 

““T s’pose you hed a nice time out East?” 
she asked at last. 

“Yes, a nice time. 
fellows there.” 

“ An’ could y’ keep up with them?” 

“Yes; I managed to keep up. It was a little 
hard at first, but it was easier after a while.” 

There was a proud light in her eyes as she 
looked at him. 

““Y’ mus’ go back,” she said, “soon ’s y’ kin.” 


There were a lot of nice 
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“We ’ll see,” he answered simply. “I can’t 
go back till he’s out of danger. There ’s no 
hurry. A whole year would n’t matter much.” 

There was a tone in his voice which brought 
his mother’s eyes to his face and a look in his 
face that held them there. 

“ You ’re changed,” she faltered. 
older.” 

“I am older,” said Tommy. 
older—old enough, certainly, to do a little 
work.” 

She sat looking at him, dreading what would 
come next. 

“Where are my old clothes?” he asked— 
“the clothes I used to work in?” 

Then she understood. 

“Not that!” she cried. “Oh, not that!” 
and would have come to him, but he waved her 
back, and she sank again into her chair. For 
an instant he felt as if he was older than his 


*Y’ seem 


“T feel years 


mother. 

“ There ’s no use in trying to get around it,” 
he said, as calmly as he could. “I ’ve got to 
go to work, and till something better shows up 
I ’ve got to take father’s place in the mine. 
I can do the work, and I ’m going to begin 
right away. Where are my clothes?” 

She rose as one dazed, went to a closet, and 
drew out the grimy garments. He shuddered 
as he looked at them. His mother saw the 
look of disgust, and understood it. 

“Tt sha’n’t be!” she cried, and flung the 
garments back into the closet and shut the door. 

But Tommy had already conquered his dis- 
gust. 

“Come, mother,” he said, “ we ’re making a 
mountain out of a mole-hill. Why should n't 
I go back to the mine? It’s only for a little 
while, till I can find something else. I’m sure 
I can soon find something else. Give me the 
clothes.” 

She made no movement, and he opened the 
door and took them out himself. 

“T ’ll be back in a minute,” he said, and 
went into the other room. 

His loathing came back to him as he slowly 
donned the dirty garments. For three months 
he had been clean, and he had reveled in the 
luxury of cleanliness. But that was all over 


now. The coal-dust would conquer him as it 
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had doné before. But he shook the thought 
from him, and was quite himself when he came 
out again into the kitchen where his mother 
was. She was sitting on a chair, her lips quiv- 
ering, her eyes misty with tears. 

“Come here, Tommy,” she said. 
an’ kiss me. You ’re a good boy, Tommy.” 

He went to her, and she put her arms con- 
vulsively about his neck. He stooped and 
kissed the trembling lips, then gently loosed her 
arms and stood away. His eyes were luminous 
with the joy of sacrifice. 

“T must go,” he said. ‘The whistle will 
blow soon. Remember, I ’ll be hungry for 
supper,” he added gaily. 

“T ‘ll remember,” she answered, almost smil- 
ing. What a supper she would have for him! 

She stood on the porch watching him as he 
went down the path and up the opposite hillside 
toward the mine. How often had she watched 
her husbandso! He looked back just before 


“Come 


he passed from sight and waved his hand to her. 


But there was a scene on the hillside she 
could not see, for as the boy turned away a 
harsh voice startled him. 

“ Ain’t you Tommy Remington?” it asked. 

He looked up with a start and recognized 
Jabez Smith. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tommy, quickly, “and I 
want to thank you, sir, for—” 

“Stop!” cried Jabez, in a tremendous voice. 
“Not a Where you goin’ in them 
clothes?” 

“To work,” faltered the boy, astonished at 
this unexpected outburst. 

‘Where? ” asked Jabez, sternly. 

“At the mine.” 

‘At the mine!” roared Jabez. “‘ Well, I ’ll 
be blowed! Es thet all your I’arnin’ amounts 
to? You go away t’ study, an’ then come hum 
an’ go t’ work ag’in in th’ mine!” 

“We need money,” said the boy, timidly. 
“1 can do this until I find something better.” 

“Did your father an’ mother send you up 
here?” 

Tommy colored at the tone of his voice. 

“No, sir,” he answered quickly. “ Father 
knows nothing at all about it. And my mother 
tried her best to keep me from coming.” 


word. 
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Jabez stood and looked at him steadily for a 
full minute. 

“T must go,” said Tommy. 
I don’t hurry.” 

“Wait a minute”; and Jabez impressively 
drew a great wallet from an inner pocket. 
“You seem t’ fergit thet I ’ve got somethin’ t’ 
say about this—thet I ’ve got an int’rust in y’,” 
He opened the wallet and selected a strip of 
paper from the mass of documents with which 
it was crammed. “Do you know what this 
is?” he asked, holding it out. 

Tommy glanced at it, and blushed to his 


“T’ll be late if 


ears. 

“Yes, sir, I know. It’s my note for three 
hundred dollars. That ’s another reason I 
must get to work. I think I can pay you two 
dollars a week on it.” 

But Jabez stopped him again. 

“Who said anything about pay?” 
manded savagely. “I’m a_ business 
I ’ve lent you this money at five per cent.—a 
I ’d counted on keepin’ it out 


he de- 


man. 


good int’rust. 
six or eight year, anyway, an’ six hunderd 
dollars more on th’same terms. What right ’ve 
you got t’ upset all them calcerlations?” 

Tommy stared at him aghast. The thought 
crossed his mind that maybe Mr. Smith was 
mad. 

“Oh, I can’t take any more of your money,” 
he faltered. : 

“Tt ain’t?” repeated Jabez, with fine irony. 
“What d’ y’ know about it? I say it és busi- 


“Tt ’s not business.’ 


ness.” 

“But that ’s not all,” protested Tommy. 
‘“‘Somebody ’s got to take care of father and 
mother and Johnny.” 

Jabez threw up his hands with a gesture of 
despair. 

“What ails the boy?” he cried. “D’ y’ 
s’pose any man’s goin’ t’ starve in this free 
an’ enlightened country? Why, th’ superin- 
tendent up at the mine told me only yesterday 
thet he counted on givin’ Remington a job es 
watchman.” 

Now, the superintendent had really told him 
that, but only after much pressing, of which 
Jabez said never a word. 

Tommy stood staring at the kindly eyes and 
severe face, trying to understand it. 
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‘‘ Now are y’ goin’ t’ stop interferin’ with my 
business? ’” demanded Jabez. 

“T can’t,” faltered Tommy, again. 
no claim.” 

At that instant the mine whistle blew shrilly ; 
but the boy felt an iron hand on his arm that 
held him to the spot. 

‘Don’t go,” said Jabez. ‘Come ‘long with 
me down t’ th’ house, an’ I ’Il show y’ whether 
there ’s any claim. Come on.” 

His voice was no longer harsh. It was soft, 
almost gentle. The boy began dimly to under- 
stand what was going on in this man’s heart, 
and followed him down the hill without a word, 
without a thought of resistance. Jabez led him 
straight to an upper room fitted up as a kind 
of office. Tommy caught a glimpse of another 
room beyond, through the half-open door. 

“Sit down,” said Jabez, and unlocked a 
heavy chest which stood in one corner of the 
He took out a little case and handed 


“T ’ve 


room. 


it to Tommy. 

“ Look at it,” he said. 

It was an old daguerreotype—a boy of ten or 
twelve, with bright face and wide-open, spark- 


ling eyes. 

*: Thet ’s me,” said Jabez. 

Tommy glanced from the fresh face of the 
picture to the grizzled one opposite him. 

‘* Ay, look,” growled the man. “ You'd ha’ 
looked a long time afore you ’d ’a’ knowed it. 
I spiled my life—no matter how. Now you ’re 
goin’ t’ make me spile another. Don’t y’ 
reckon one 's enough? ” 

His voice was quivering with emotion. 

“Don’t y’ reckon one ’s enough?” he re- 
peated. ‘I ’ve allers wanted th’ chance t’ set 
some boy straight on th’ right road, but I had n’t 
found the boy worth it. I ’ve watched you 
from th’ time Miss Bessie showed y’ t’ me at 
the school-house. I ’ve heard ’em talkin’ 
about y’, and I ’ve seen what was in y’. All 
th’ time y’ was studyin’ I was watchin’, an’ at 
last I said t’ myself, ‘Jabez Smith, thet ’s th’ 
boy you ’ve been lookin’ fer. You ’ve spiled 

THE 
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one life, but, with God’s help, you ’re goin’ *’ 
make up fer it now.’ An’ I ’ve lived in it, an’ 
gloried in it. It’s been meat an’ drink t’ me, 
an’ here you were goin’ t’ snatch it away!” 

He paused with a kind of sob in his voice 
that seemed to choke him, while Tommy sat 
staring at him, long past the power of reply 
But the sob was echoed from the other room. 

“T won't be still!” cried a voice, and the 
door was thrown back and Bessie Andrews ap- 
peared on the threshold. “I ’ve heard every 
word,” she continued through her tears. “| 
could n’t help it. I was just coming to see 
you, Mr. Smith. I’m glad of it!” 

Jabez slowly drew his handkerchief from his 
pocket and mopped his brow in a dazed way. 

“Why don’t you speak to him?” cried the 
girl to Tommy. “But you don’t know all 
about him that I do. Come here with me this 
instant”; and she threw herself before the 
older man. 

But he caught her and held her up. 

“Don’t,” he protested brokenly. “I can’t 
stand it. Only make him listen. I ’ve got a 
right t’ tell him what t’ do. If he only knowed 
how e- ‘ty my heart is!” 

Th vas something in the tone that brought 
the qu.. . tears to the boy’s eyes. His childish 
obstinacy and pride melted away as he gazed 
into the other’s tender face. He was drawn 
out of his chair by some power greater than 
himself, and in an instant was in his friend’s 
arms. He knew that the problem had been 
solved. 

“He ’s pure gold,” said the other, with his 
hand on Tommy’s shoulder—“ he ’s just pure 
gold. I knowed it when I seen him goin’ up 
t’ th’ mine with these here clothes on. An’ he 
sha’n’t stay in th’ rough. We ’ll make him int’ 
the finest piece of work th’ colleges of this 
country kin turn out.” 

But the girl, looking down at them, knew 
that they were both pure gold, and that the old, 
rough, world-worn nugget was more beautiful 
than the hand of man could make it. 


END. 
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By Vircinia W. CLoup. 


HEN we go to the County Fair, 
Joey and Cicely and I, 
We see just everything that ’s there! 
We watch the tame white pigeons fly ; 
Cicely loves them; she ’s so small 
I don’t let go her hand at all — 
But Joey likes the dancing bear. 
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Then there ’s the Punch and Judy , 
show; | 
I ’d rather stay there, but it makes | 
Cicely cry, it scares her so. | 
The funny dogs more tricks can 
do! 

Sometimes they let us feed them, 

too — 
But Joey always eats his cakes! 
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There is so much to do and see, : AU ll 
We scarcely know just where to start; ; Vpryyys 2 ™ 
We have to spend our pennies three Sor, 3 
Cicely gets a sugar bird, a 
And I the loudest whistle heard — todee watp “4 
But Joey always buys a tart. 
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E never like to come away, 
And I just let our donkey creep 
As we go home. I have to say 
Each thing we ’ve seen to Cicely; 
We talk it over, she and I— 
But Joey always goes to sleep. 
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By N. O. 


MESSENGER. 


Wuart subtle power of fascination does foot- 
ball possess, that it should have reigned a popu- 
lar sport and form of exercise for two thousand 
years? Outliving as it has all efforts to do 
away with it, the manly game to-day is the 
most popular sport of the English-speaking 
peoples of the earth. From Australia to 
Canada, from Princeton, Yale, and Harvard to 
Oxford, Harrow, and Eton, Canuck, Yankee, 
and Briton are devotees of the game and the 
muscular football man. 

Since the Greeks inaugurated the sport— 
episkuros they called it, kicking at an inflated 
bladder—the game has undergone material 
changes only in details of playing. The Greeks 
contented themselves with kicking, and wind 
and air currents—fate, they may have called it 
—played an important part in the finish. The 
muscular and more active Romans took up the 
game, and added zest and exercise by seizing 
and carrying the ball into the adversary’s lines 
as well as kicking it. Harpastum the game 
was called by the Romans among whom it 
flourished. It was rude sport, popular in the 
military camps and _ training-grounds, and 
encouraged by the captains of the legions 
as making soldiers brave, quick, and _ fear- 
less. 

The Romans passed it on to the Britons, and 
by this sturdy race it has been retained and 
developed. The indolent Greek and more 
indolent Italian have centuries ago abandoned 
the sport as too severe; but in the tight little 
isle and among the Anglo-Saxon race depen- 
dencies and _ foster-sisters, and in our own 
country, it has flourished and grown. 


Climate doubtless affected it, 
for football is essentially fit for 
outdoor life in cool weather. But 
may not racial fitness have had 
something to do with it as well? 
Football appeals to courage, skill, 
fair play, and all the qualities of 
the Anglo-Saxon. It is a test 
of the survival of the fittest in its 
most rigorous form. Endurance, 
the ability to take hard knocks 
without flinching and without an- 
ger, appeal to Briton and Yankee 
alike, touching the same chord in 
their natures. 

From the date of its introduc- 
tion into England by the Romans, 
football continued to remain and 
grow in favor. It is mentioned 
in writings in the year 1175, and 
frequent references to football are 
found in the manuscripts of the 
next two hundred years. 

By 1300 it had become such a 
popular form of diversion among 
all classes, and especially with the 
yeomanry, that it eclipsed the in- 
terest manifested in archery, which 
to the rulers was the most desir- 
able sport, since it gave the youth 
of the land not only a love for 
arms, but training therein which 
would be useful in fur- 
ther levies of troops. 

So jealous did the 
authorities become lest 


fo 
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football should lead the attention of the youth 
too far away from archery that King Edward 
II. seized occasion to issue a proclamation 
against its further playing in the city of London 
when the merchant guilds applied for its sup- 
pression as a nuisance. The proclamation in 
the King’s name was issued in 1314, an extract 
from the document saying : 

“Forasmuch as there is great noise in the 
city, caused by hustling over large balls from 
which many evils might arise which God forbid, 
we command and forbid on behalf of the King 
such game to be used in the city in the future.” 

It is evident that although the demand of the 
London merchants for forbidding the game in 
the narrow city streets may have been successful, 
the game continued among the yeomanry, and 
King Henry VI. attacked it upon the grounds 
considered most important by the authorities. 
In 1457 he issued a decree that “ football and 
golfe be utterly cryed down and not to be used.” 
At the same time he ordered that military re- 
views should be held, with displays of and 
practice with weapons. 

Henry VII. renewed the prohibition in 1491, 


his quaint language running thus: “ In no place 
of this realme ther be used futeball, gelfe or 


other sik unprofitable sportes.” But royal de- 
cree could not suppress the game, and if put 
aside for a while, it was only to come forward 
again with new popularity. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth football was 
in high favor. It was played in the city streets, 
on the commpns, and in country lanes. There 
was not much rule or order to the game, the 
object being merely to put the ball into the 
enemy’s goal, by fair means or by foul. The 
goals might be a mile apart, with ditches and 
hedges and highroads between. The players 
struggled in earnest, and broken bones were no 
rarity in the rush that followed. 

This was probably the roughest and most 
brutal period in football’s history. The ac- 
counts of the times speak frequently of acci- 
dents, and too often there were fatal incidents 
in the playing of the game. 

Shrove Tuesday was football day in those 
times, and then the whole populace went foot- 
ball mad. Every one turned out to kick the 
ball. There was one grand scramble to reach 
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it as it was punted 
down the streets, over 
housetops, and across 
commons. The mer- 
chants barred shop 
windows and doors 
as the merry crowds 
surged through the 
streets, for scant heed 
was given to any ob- 
stacle that stood in 
the way of the pursuit 
of the ball. Some- 
times two or more 
crowds, in chase of 
the flying pigskin, fell 
foul of one another's 
course, and then there 
was a to-do, and the 
strongest held the 
right of way, per- 
haps carrying off 
both balls, and caus- 
ing the other crowd 
to join in their pur- 
suit. 

In 1508 the game 
was popular enough 
to be mentioned in 
the literature of the 
day, and _ Barclay 
wrote: 


The sturdie plowman, 
lustie, strong, andbold, 

Overcometh the winter 
with driving the foote- 
ball, 

Forgetting labur and 
many a grievous fall. 


There is no ques- 
that there was 
the 


tion 
opposition to 
game on account of 
The 
powdered, ruffled, sat- 
ined gallants of the 
day declared it a rude 
pastime unfit for po- 
lite society. 


its roughness. 
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In 1583, Stubbes, in his celebrated work on 
“Abuses in the Realme of England,” said: ‘For 
as concerning football playing, I protest unto 

you that it may rather be 
called a friendly kinde of 


fyghte than a play or rec- 


reation, a bloody and 
murthering practice than 
a felowly sporte or pas- 
time. For doth not every- 
one lye in waight for his 
adversary, seeking to 
overthrow him and pick 
him on his nose, though 
it be on hard stones, on 
ditch or dale, on valley 
or hill, or whatever place 
soever it be, he careth 
not so he him 
downe; and he that can 
serve the of this 
fashion he is counted the 
only felow, and who but 
he?” 

The popularity of foot- 
ball extended into Scot- 
land, where it rivaled 
golf, and it spread rap- 
idly over the kingdom. 
Once a year at Scone a 


have 


most 


great game was played 

between the married men 

and the bachelors of the 

community. Itwas the ob- 

ject of the married men to 

“hang” the ball, or place 

it three times in a pit, and of the bachelors to 

“drown”’ it, or dip it three times in the river. 

The ball was not kicked, but seized and carried. 

A tavern ditty of the period describes the 
game as follows: 


At Scales great Tom Barwise got the ba’ in his hand, 
And t’ wives aw ran out and shouted and banned, 

Tom Cowan then pulched and flang him ’mong t’ whins, 
And he bleddered ‘‘Od-white-te, tou’s broken my shins!” 


With the year 1800 the game began to be 
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adopted by English schools and universities as 
the leading sport. In 1863, an association was 
formed and it was made a scientific sport. At 
this time the game was played differently by 
different universities. Rugby permitted carry- 
ing the ball, holding runners, charging and 
tackling, while Harrow and Winchester only 
allowed kicking. In 1871 the Rugby Union 
was formed, and rules laid down. Prior 
to 1875 American universities had paid little 
attention to football. It was Harvard that 
brought the game to the United States, and, 
in order to have a foeman worthy of its steel, 
taught it to Yale. “ Old Eli” took gracefully the 
drubbing that was involved in learning the first 
lesson, which was learned so well that for many 
years thereafter Harvard had no more victories. 

The Rugby game has been developed in 
America mainly along the lines of interference 
and tackling. The Yankees were quick to per- 
ceive advantages which could be gained in this 
direction and put themintoplay. In 1886 Prince- 
ton introduced the “wedge,” using it against 
Harvard, who in turn took it up against Yale 
Then Harvard went one better and 
” which, with 


next year. 
brought out the “flying wedge, 
the “V,” the “push,” and the “plow,” are 
permanent features of football work. 

In the perfection of football-playing into a 
scientific sport from the old rough-and-tumble 
games of the past, an involved 
system of signals has come 
into use. The signals are 
made by calling out numbers. 

There seems to be no les- 
sening of interest in the 
sport. There may be as 
many as twenty thousand 
spectators, and the great 
game of football, which be- 
gan with the Greeks, was car- 
ried on by the Romans, de- 
veloped by the British, and 
perfected by the Americans, 
seems to be indeed the king 
of autumn sports. 























THE 


STORY OF BARNABY LEE. 


By JOHN BENNETT. 


(Author of “ Master Skylark.’’) 


[This story was begun in the November number of 1900.) 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 


MEANWHILE the vessels of the British fleet 
had anchored below the Narrows, cutting off 
all communication between the North River 
and the sea. The squadron consisted of four 
ships, carrying ninety-four guns among them, 
and three companies of the king’s regulars, per- 
haps four hundred and fifty men, to which were 
now added militia from New Haven and Long 
Island who had joined the attacking squadron 
at Nyack. The English colonial governors 
from Virginia to Maine had been summoned to 
furnish both vessels and men to assist in redu- 
cing New Netherland; but, as yet, one vessel 


only had come, that one from Maryland, a 
privateer manned by a cutthroat-visaged crew, 
Reinforcements, 


and aught but respectable. 
both horse and foot, were flocking in by land 
from the northern colonies, eager to storm 
Fort Amsterdam and to give the town over to 
pillage, New Amsterdam being the richest port 
upon the Atlantic coast. 

There was lying in the harbor a little trad- 
ing-vessel, which carried a battery of ten small 
ship’s guns, and a crew of no more than fifteen 
men. Her skipper, Derrick Jacobsen De Vries, 
brother to a brave Dutch admiral renowned for 
his gallantry, petitioned the burgomeisters that 
they let him go out to fight the Englishmen. 

“Their whole fleet?” they cried. 

“T have not much choice; I can only meet 
them as they come,” he replied. 

‘““Why, man, thou art mad!” they said. 

“What if I am?” said Derrick De Vries. 
“Give me powder and men to handle my ship 
while my crew and I fight, and we shall give 
an account of ourselves.” 

“You have only ten cannon, small gofe/in- 
gen, their admiral’s vessel has thirty-six guns.” 


“Then I must fire mine thrice as fast as the 
admiral fires his. That is not much of a’ job,” 
said De Vries. ‘The English are very slow. 
And we need reckon only eighteen guns, for 
half of them will be pointed to the opposite 
side, and we shall not be there. If I remain 
in your harbor I shall be taken, at any rate. 
I would rather go up in the air, mynheeren, 
than stay here to be caught like a cow in the 
mud. If I could send the admiral to supper 
with Jan Codfish I should die with more glory 
than ever was won peddling skins and cheeses.” 

But they would not let the brave fellow go. 
Instead, they began to lose courage as they 
counted over the desperate odds against the 
city, and began to ponder in their hearts what 
terms they might get from the English. 

Now when Colonel Richard Nicolls first 
demanded the surrender of the city, he accom- 
panied the summons with an alluring proclama- 
tion designed to influence toward surrender all 
who were predisposed to peace or at all in- 
clined to preserve themselves at the expense of 
a colony, and in this proclamation guaranteed 
to the inhabitants safe possession of their prop- 
erty, their lives and livelihoods, on condition 
that they submit to English rule and take the 
king’s oath of allegiance. 

John Winthrop of Connecticut, who was 
with the British fleet, wrote also to Stuyvesant 
and to the Burgomeisters’ Council, at Colonel 
Nicolls’s suggestion, strongly recommending a 
surrender, indeed, advising it. But Stuyvesant 
was determined to stand for honor and duty’s 
sake, in spite of the desperate state of affairs, 
and fearing that these easy terms, and the very 
prospect of safety, would undermine what cour- 
age still existed in the town, and dissuade the 
timorous burghers from their showing of de- 
fense, sent neither the proclamation nor letter 
to the Council, and when they demanded the 
English terms, refused to make them known. 
Then the burgomeisters in council demanded 
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the conditions offered them by the enemy in 
case of capitulation. ‘“ We have a right to know 
what terms are offered us in surrender,” they 
said. “It is our lives and properties which 
will be lost in case of assault, and ye have no 
right to withhold the terms that are offered to 
our city.” 

“°T is shame,” he said, “that ye wish to see 
terms dishonorably offered.” 

“We are here for our lives, not our honors,” 
replied the burgomeisters. ‘‘ We would will- 
ingly risk our lives, your Excellency, if there 
were the slightest hope of success; but des- 
perately to rush a handful of half-armed citizens 
and untrained serving-men upon the pikes of 
three brigades would be the sheerest madness.” 

“Will ye fight only because ye must, and 
not because your cause is just?” he cried. 

“ Verily,” they said ; “ we came here to settle 
and to build, to trade, to profit, and to thrive, 
not to fight the English.” 

“Turncoats for the sake of profit,” he said, 
“are ye all stark dead to honor? Shame on 
you, shame! Is there not a man amongst you 
within whose heart lives one spark of the old 
Dutch courage? ” 

Then he struck one man across the mouth, 
who insisted upon submission. 

“ Cowards, cowards!” he cried, and the froth 
from his mouth ran down upon his coat. He 
was terribly enraged. ‘‘ Poltroons!” he cried, 
“would ye sell your souls for a pack of beaver- 
skins?” 

But he could not, by the bitter means of 
wrath, reanimate their souls, and though, per- 
haps, he shamed them, he could not make them 
brave. They redemanded the English terms 
and Governor Winthrop’s letter, with continued 
importunities in spite of his constant refusal ; 
and when their importunate anger rose in op- 
position to him, in a sudden fit of anger and 
bitter exasperation, Stuyvesant tore Governor 
Winthrop’s letter into shreds. Against this act 
and its consequences the burgomeisters pro- 
tested, washed their hands of responsibility, 
and departed in high dudgeon. And thus was 
the town divided within its government at the 
very time when it most needed inseparable 
union, 

That day the ships of the English fleet took 


a coaster named the “ Princess” as she at- 
tempted to pass to the Navesinks with cattle 
from Long Island. They fell upon her sud- 
denly as she lay at the landing-place, and very 
quickly took her, with all the cattle in her and 
those which she had landed. They also. cap- 
tured the cattle remaining on Long Island, with 
half the serving-men and herders, the other half 
saving themselves by flight, the English in 
pursuit. And these were Van Sweringen’s 
cattle, which he had purchased at the Brooklyn 
fair for the colony at New Amstel, and they 
were bought with his brother’s money. That 
same day, also, the English overhauled a fly- 
boat from New Amstel, bringing powder to 
the city, and fired a round shot through her 
mast, whereat the Dutch crew ran her ashore 
and fled into the woods, closely pursued by 
the English with hangers, dirks, and pistols. 
The Dutch made good their escape in the 
forest, and came to New Amsterdam with the 
news; but the English took the flyboat and 
the powder. 

Then fear began to spread throughout the 
town, and the powerful and the wealthy began 
to pack up their goods and to send them out to 
Haarlem, and it was covertly reported that 
Juffvrouw Van Ruyter, the Secretary’s wife, had 
escaped from the city in the night, with Nico- 
las Meyer’s wife, and had fled to the house of 
a cousin, in the village of Overen, for safety. 
When this report came to the little burghers, 
they began to say, “ Ah, yes; and this being so, 
what of us? The rich and the great can look 
out for themselves, but what ’s to become of 
us?" And Jan De Moellin put off in his boat 
to escape to his brother’s house on Long Island. 
At noon he came back with a broken head 
and one side of his boat staved in. The Eng- 
lish had met him at the shore, laid hold upon all 
of his household goods, crushed his boat, and 
beaten him. The whole Long Island shore 
was guarded by English regulars. 

At this there was roaring in the streets, and 
presently wilder dismay; for many, beginning 
eagerly to seek for opportunities to escape, 
venturing forth from the city in opposite direc- 
tions, returned even more quickly than they 
went forth, and in dreadful agitation, for they 
found that the English had established a guard 
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at every point of emergence. ‘The ferries were 
closed, the highways blocked, the river-shores 
p trolled. New Amsterdam was shut in as if 
ounded by a noose; there was no getting in 


sul 
or out of the town unless 


upon wings, like the pi- 
they were pent up 


Then 


geons ; 
like rats In a trap. 
those who before had only 
roared began to pray and 
to utter maledictions, and 
to go distractedly about, 
wringing their hands, say 
ing. “ Alack!”’ and “ Woe 
is me!” 

Word came in 
Brooklyn that the English 
and 


from 


troops were landing ; 
a fisherman from Graves- 
end ran wildly up and 
down the strand, crying: 
They 


“ They are coming! 
are coming! The French 
are coming with them to 
tear the city to pieces and 
No 
one could stop his mouth. 
And it learned that 
there hundred 


to slaughter us all!” 


was 
were Six 
New England volunteers, 
and that it was true there 
were Frenchmen with 
them, and renegade pri- 
the 


vateersmen. Then 


Dutch cursed the French 


and the English from 
Connecticut. ““*ARE YE ALI 
“We have shed our 


blood for them,” they said. ‘‘ We have saved 
them when they were prisoners in the hands 
of the savages, at our own expense and at the 
risk of our lives; and this is their gratitude!” 
\nd the poor began to bury their little valu- 
bles in the earth of the garden-plots behind 
their huts, hoping to evade the pillaging hands 
of the heartless soldiery. 

At noon the weather-browned topsails of an 
English man-of-war came rising in the offing 
from behind the Long Island hills, and slowly 
approached the harbor. After the first came a 
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second ship, hull down toward the south; after 
the second followed a third, and stood against 
the sky; and after the third a fourth came into 
view, just as the sun was going down. 





STUYVESANT 


HONOR?’ 
*SHAME ON you! SHAME 


STARK DEAD TO SAID PETER 


Beyond the confines of the little town night 
lay like a muffling shroud upon the world; 
from down the bay came now and then the dull 
boom of a cannon, rolling heavily through the 
darkness; a fisher-boat or two crept by like 
wandering ghosts in the starlight, stealing into 
the North River for refuge ; 
ping along the stones in oily rings and wave 


the tide went lap- 


ing streaks of yellow-green and gray. 

Then at last the ghostlike fog that floats 
upon the sea in the hot days of August, impet 
ceptible until the night has cooled the damp- 
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ness into a mist, began to clear with coming 
dawn. There came first a yellow glare over- 
head, growing into a blueness ; the wind sprang 
up; the shores crept off; the mist began to lift 
and to drift slowly over the water. Through 
it came the harbored vessels, then Long 
Island’s rolling hillsides, Nut Island’s green and 
woody knoll, Staaten Island’s long blue ridge. 
The sun flashed through like a lance of fire. 
There, in the throat of the landlocked harbor, 
floating like blue-winged butterflies asleep upon 
a puddled road, against a sky so pale and a sea 
so bright that the eye might hardly view them, 
with little boats like beetles swiftly darting from 
shore to shore, lay the vessels of the British 
fleet at anchor. 

Then burghers with their wives and children 
came to the gate of the fort, beseeching the 
Director-General to parley with the English. 

“T would rather be carried out dead!” he 
replied, and whirled upon his heel, limped back 
to his office with furious stride, and refused to 
listen to them. : 

They begged him to make no resistance that 
would bring destruction upon them. 

“To resist is to be murdered!” they said. 
“Give us the English terms. We have a right 
to know what terms are offered us in surrender. 
Give us the terms.” 

But Stuyvesant would neither discover the 
terms nor consider the thought of surrender. 
“IT will stand to it while I have a man who 
can fire a gun,” said he, and sped all prepara- 
tions for desperate resistance. 

But disaffection spread like creeping fever 
through the town. As they watched these grim 
preparations for war the burghers grew faint 
and fainter at heart; their fears increased with 
the flying hours and with wild imagination. 
Across the bay on the sea-wind could be heard 
the English drums beating about for volunteers 
among the Long Island towns; from the dis- 
tant frigates of the fleet rolled up the booming 
of signal-guns; bugle-calls, musket-shots, the 
shouting of the captains, came intermittently 
from the British camps along the Long Island 
shore. In vain the Director-General sought 
to reanimate the citizens to hurry the trench 
and the palisades, and to push forward the 
fortifications. His solitary valor failed to in- 
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spire their weakening zeal. The response to his 
fire grew lukewarm. Their hearts had gone 
out of them. He was met by complaining on 
every side; they objected to every proposal, 
Among themselves they began to say, “ Ah, 
yes; the soldiers will fight. It is their trade; 
they are paid for it; they have nothing to lose. 
But we, we have our property and everything 
to lose if the city falls, let alone our lives. It 
is folly to offer resistance.” After that they 
came no more to stand guard with the men of 
the garrison, but went away, and had no more 
heart in warlike preparations. 

Then the soldiers fell to cursing and upbraid- 
ing them for cowards, and if any dared to an- 
swer, beat him roundly for his pains, and the 
gunner’s mate struck Teunis De Kay in the 
mouth with his dagger-pommel, and knocked 
out all of his front teeth ; and Port-master Ellis 
Van Korten’s son was taken up stunned from the 
gutter and carried home by his father’s men. 

“Pah!” said Martin Kregier. ‘We are 
throwing each other into the fire like a parcel 
of drunken Indians, and the English are doing 
all the time. By day and by night they creep 
upon us all around. Death of my life, they are 
no sleepyheads! They are eating us out of 
our stronghold here as the wandering rye eats 
the wheat from a field. We shall go like a 
bursted bubble.” 

Turning back to his work, he went on count- 
ing out new sheets of cartridge-paper. 

The English had taken all the cattle upon 
the Long Island commons, and seized and 
slaughtered all the swine, and taken food from 
the burghers. They now were marching 
through the Six Dutch Towns with armed men, 
horse and foot, with colors flying, drums beat- 


ing, and drums sounding defiance, and from 
the horse-blocks declaring the land to be the 
King of England’s. 

Amersfoort, in the Flat Lands, Rust-Dorp, 
the Quiet Village, the French Protestants at 
Bushwyck, and the Flemings at Heemstede all 


were come into English power. In New Am- 
sterdam the night was filled with the sound of 
shovels and mattocks as men buried silver and 
moneys in the earth of the cabbage-gardens. 
The burgher-watch no longer came to the gates 
of the fort to report in the morning when the 
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keys of the city were brought in by Captain 
Ludowyck Pos; and Cors Hendricksen, their 
drummer, would beat the call no more. 

‘“‘T have not had my wages for six months,” 
he said, “‘and now I shall never get them. 
What is the use of my beating my drum when 
there ’s nothing to come of it?” 

Thus, hour by hour, the strength fell away 
from stern Peter Stuyvesant. 

“It is folly to resist,” said the burghers. 
“We are hemmed in on every side. The Eng- 
lish outnumber us five to one; we can neither 
run nor fight. We must make terms!” And 
on every hand in whispers they began to say, 
“Surrender!” 

But nothing was further from the mind of 
the Director-General. Small souls with lower 
aims than his might suffer no great pain in fail- 
ure, but to a soul like Peter Stuyvesant’s, full 
of a wild, fierce pride, even a prospect of abase- 
ment brought a bitterness like shame. To 
think of yielding without a blow all that he felt 
himself bound’ to defend was agony. Know- 
ing humility nowhere, except, perhaps, before 
Heaven, it was harder for him so to humble 
himself than it was to stand fast to his cannon 


and die; and to stand fast he was determined, © 


whatever be the upshot. He armed his private 
servants, and issued powder to them, and 
made ready to perish fighting, if that were to 
be the end of it all, but to resist his assailants 
whether or no. 

The rampart cannons were loaded, the breast- 
works cleaned and laden for war; the soldiers 
were busied all morning fetching up tubs of 
cannon-balls from the storehouse under the 
bastion. On the fort wall, facing the harbor, 
the gunner’s squad sat all day, making and 
loading cartridges of gunny-sack for the can- 
nons, with one eye turned to the threatening 
fleet and the other to the powder. With the 
readiness of men accustomed to obey without 
taking thought of the risk, prepared to give 
battle when called on to fight, and ready to 
follow their leader, they attended to their duty 
with coolness and skill and a savor of reckless 
daring that thrilled even the faint-hearted 
burghers, foolhardy though it were. 

“Will ye fight ?” one asked of the gunner. 

“Fight?” replied Reyndertsen. “If Little 
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Peter says to fight we will fight till they gather 
us up.” 

“ And do ye think he will fight ?” 

“If he had n’t a leg he would stand on his 
head to fight. The worse he is off, the harder 
he fights. Dost think this looketh like run- 
ning?” 

Indeed, it looked more like a hornets’ nest. 
Fort Amsterdam was fairly humming. At one 
side a squad with a kettle of lead was casting 
musket-balls, and turning them hissing from 
the molds into a tub of water to cool; another 
was filling tar-barrels, and hoisting them on 
poles, and packing the iron wall-baskets with 
pine-knots for light in event of a night attack. 

The gunner’s men with timbers and earth 
were mounting three falconets, taken from 
ships in the harbor, to cover the gate and the 
lunette outside. 

“We shall say ‘How do ye do?’ to the 
English. It will be ‘Good-by’ to some!”’ they 
said, with a laugh, and with stout jests encour- 
aged themselves to brave deeds. 

“ Little Peter is mad,” said one of them. 

“And what of it if he is? That is his 
outlook. We have our orders.” 

And so they labored on. At the tallow-vat 
by the kitchens a squad was greasing pike- 
staves, that they might the more easily go 
through a body and not be detained by the 
enemy’s clutch. Others were covering chain- 
shot with rags smeared with niter, pitch, and 
pine-tar, to set the enemy’s vessels afire and 
engage the crews with the flames. 

“‘ We will give the rogues a dinner,” they said, 
“which they will not have to set on a stove to 
keep warm until they find time to eat it!” 

In the armorer’s shop the forge was glowing, 
and the armorer and his apprentices, with grimy 
leather aprons and arms bare to the elbow, 
were welding new handles to cutlass-blades, 
resetting the hooks of halberds, and with file, 
chisel, and flagon of oil putting in working 
order the locks of hand-guns and harquebuses. 

Out on the square the forges with coals were 
ready to heat the cannon-balls for discharge 
against the wooden ships; and the gunner’s 
assistant, spoon in hand, was ladling out gun- 
powder. 

“Make each grain of it tell, lads, as if it 
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were a charge,” he said, “and put out those 
pipes. Don’t start off to heaven before the 
English send you!” With which jest he 
hurried on to the squad who were plaiting shot- 
garlands of rope and twisting gun-wads of hay. 


“Cut me some sods. The earth scours the 


guns, and they will need it,” he said, ‘ for the 


powder is foul.” 

All morning dull reports came down from 
the blacksmith’s forge in the valley, where the 
gun-barrels were being tested in readiness for 
the affray. ‘Two antique, moldy leather can- 
non, taken from the Swedes, were tested by the 
armorer and sent to the palisades. 

“They will stand a shot or two,” said he, with 
a grin. “Then the English may have them.” 

As they wrought, his men were singing the 
song of the old Dutch cannoneers, sung by the 
gunners of Maurice—the “ Cannon of Nassau”’: 


** Boom, pouf, boom! Awake! I hear the captain 
calling ; 

The culverins are speaking; the battle has begun ; 

A soldier’s death and glory through the stricken 

field are seeking 

For the boldest and 

them, every one! 


the bravest. Up to meet 
‘*The man who holds his life too good 
To risk at glory’s call 
Deserves to take his daily food 
Behind a prison-wall! 


‘* But where, through choke and sulphur-smoke, the 


hungry cannon bellow, 
The hero’s cry rings through the sky! Ho, com- 
rades, every one! 
’T is courage makes the soldier, slinking cowardice 
the fellow ; 
And the brave wear glory’s garlands at the setting 
of the sun! 
‘** Boom, pouf, boom! Awake! It is the cannon’s bellow. 
Boom, boom, boom! To arms! The battle has begun. 
If courage makes the soldier, and cowardice the fellow, 
We will all wear glory’s garlands at the setting 
of the sun!” 


Thirty pounds of powder had been dealt to 
the cannoneer to blow the scale from the demi- 
cartoons, which were iron and almost choked 
One of them burst and hurled its 
cascabel the the Stad Huis 
square, luckily injuring no one; but before the 
smoke from the explosion had cleared away 
from the wall, the gunner’s mate came from the 
magazine with a face as gray as an ash-pile. 


with rust. 


over roofs to 
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“God save us, Jan; we are done for!” 
cried. “‘ There is not one fourth of the pow 
good, and the matches stowed in the bast 
store are soaking and green with mold.” 

The gunner ran to the Governor. “Y 
Excellency, get us some powder, in Heave 
name!” he cried. “The thousand pounds y 
granted the burghers will not burn. It h 
lain for three years in the magazine, and 
ruined with the dampness. JI have tested it 
all upon the stove, and it would not burn in 
There are not two hundred pounds 

The rest is utterly worthless. Get 


Tophet. 
fit for use. 
me some powder, I beg ye, to shoot my can- 
non with. I cannot fire off the wind by touch. 
ing the poker to its tail.” 

“Oh!” said Stuyvesant, bitterly, “I begged 
them for some powder. i begged them for it 
long ago; but they would send me none. | 
asked for a ship, I asked for men; but, nay, 
they would send me nothing. And yet will 
they hold me to account if I be overcome. 
The fools! and now it is too late for us to do 
aught! Go, search the ships in the harbor.” 

“‘Mynheer,” said the Secretary, “ there is no 
precedent for this.” 

“Then I will establish a precedent,” an- 
swered the Director-General. “ Corporal 
Evarts, go search the ships, and take all the 
powder they have.” 

“This is a high-handed outrage,” said the cap- 
tain of the ‘‘ Eendraght,”’ as the corporal came 
“This is a thing without ex- 


on. board. 


ample!” 

“Then make an example of it, and eat it,” 
said the corporal. ‘I trow an example would 
do thee good.” And he took the Eendraght’s 
powder. 

“But I have paid my anchorage,” protested 
the skipper of the “ Pauw.” 

“Then pay it again,”’ said the corporal. 
“Ye can’t do a good thing too often.” At 
that the skipper began to swear. ‘‘ Here,” said 
the corporal to one of his soldiers, “ take him 
away; he wearies me with his language.” 

So the soldiers took the skipper and bundled 
him into his cabin, locked the door on him and 
left him there, and took all the powder he had. 

“Nay, now, I will give thee no powder,” 
quoth the master of the “St. Jacob.” 
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“Tt will not last two hours. 
I must have more gunpowder. More!” 
Then Evarts went to the hunters in the town, 


‘Then, friend, I shall have to help myself,” 
replied the corporal, calmly; and when the 
master objected, and it came to a question of 


a pipeful,” he said. 











‘“* FORT AMSTERDAM WAS FAIRLY HUMMING.” 


force, they locked him up in his cabin also, 
and took every grain of powder on board. 

The master poked his head through the sky- 
‘IT am ruined!” he bellowed. 


light. 
‘Pah! stop that racket,” said the corporal. 
“We are all in the same boat. Thou shalt 
not have cause to feel lonely.” Then he kissed 
his hand to him. 
But when he came ashore with the powder the 


gunner shook his head. ‘Ach, it is scarcely 


and emptied their powder-horns; to the shop- 
men and the Mohawk traders, and emptied 
their canisters. Jan Snediger, the 
brought in fifty pounds he had borrowed, and 


farmer, 


Captain Kregier twenty-two pounds which had 
Yet, when it all 
was gathered together, and the gunner summed 


been set aside for blasting. 


it up, there was not enough for half a day. 
“If the shooting begins in the morning,” 
said he, “‘ we shall run out of powder by noon.” 
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leaders of the burgher-guard, and to the gar 
son konstabels in fair shares; but he kept t 
greater part for his artillery. The cannon at the 
palisades might as well have been logs; there 
The eyes of the soldiers grew 


With that he began to grow graver, to throw 
back his head and to pull his mustache, and 
his eyes had a light in them. He had been in 
lost battles, and knew what followed; but he 


What powder there was he di- was no powder. 


was not afraid. 
the color-bearer made his will. 


vided in parcels among the city captains, to the grave; 


(To be continued.) 








PLAYING BARBER-SHOP. 
Tom has the scissors and Ted ’s in a chair; 
Tommy is playing cut Ted’s curly hair. 
“What style, sir?” says Tommy, preparing to lop; 
“ Like papa’s,” says Teddy—‘“‘a hole at the top.” 
Flarriot Brewer Sterling. 
7° 































A CHANGEABLE FRIEND. 





By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


ARTHUR stands in sun and snow “Last August I was ninety-four; 
Out upon the portico. This morning sixty-eight or more; 
I ne’er met one where’er I went And yesterday it seems to me 
Of such mercurial temperament. That I was barely fifty-three. 
He lacks repose, so I infer, Last Wednesday, I confess to you, 

Does little Arthur Mometer. I was n’t more than forty-two.” 


But yesternight I heard him say, 
“Our little Nan is nine to-day; 


Really, it seems so very queer “You must be older than the sages,” 
For her to stay so one whole year.” Said I, “to have so many ages.” 
“ Now won’t you please explain?” said I; And then I glanced at him—dear me! 
And here I give you his reply: He was n’t more than thirty-three! 
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BOOKS 
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READING. 


A FICTITIOUS FOOT- A CORRESPONDENT of 


BALL TEAM. the “ Targum ” made up a 
team of mythological, historical, and fictitious 
characters, claiming it would outplay any col- 
legiate team. Here it is: 


because he never told 
the truth. 
Referee, George Wash- 


Left End, Mercury. 
Left Tackle, Goliath. 
Left Guard, Mars. 
Center, Atlas. 

Right Guard, Hercules. 
Right Tackle, Ares. 
Right End, Achilles. 


ington, because he 
never told a lie. 
Physician, AZsculapius. 
Head Coach, Lemmuh, 
who never was satis- 


fied with the team, and 


Quarter, Julius Ceesar. 

Left Half, Caius Maximi- 
nus. 

Right Half, Beowulf. 

Full, Samson. 

Umpire, Miinchhausen, 


was good at shouting 


the 


instructions from 


side lines. 


We are afraid our readers would find it 
hard to make up even a second eleven; but 
it might be well to try. We suggest Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Briareus as two good 
substitutes at But Lemmuh ? 
Would n’t Stentor have been a better choice ? 
Lovers of athletics might also find it amusing to 
make up a team for a tug of war. Certain 


giants might be available for this contest. There 


least. who is 


are some good ones in “ Jack the Giant-killer,” 
for instance, and there ’s the Odyssey one. 

Ir may be that some 
young have not 
yet found out for themselves that biographies 
(of the right sort) are among the very best and 


BIOGRAPHY. 
readers 


most interesting books young folks can read. 
As soon as you find yourself interested in any 
character of ancient or modern times, inquire 
which is the best life of the man or woman who 
has excited your curiosity or aroused your sym- 
pathy, and then read it. Franklin’s autobiog- 
raphy, Irving’s “ Life of Columbus,” Abbott’s 
series of biographies, are all excellent to make a 
The life of Charles Dickens ought 
An- 


beginning. 
to be read by every reader of his books. 
thony Trollope’s autobiography is one of the 
most inspiring books ever printed, and can be 
read, with some skipping of less simple parts, 


even by girls and boys less than sixteen ye: 
old. Boutet de Monvel’s “ Joan of Arc” oug 
to send all enthusiastic young readers in sear 


of the best biography of the Maid of Orléans 
A LIST OF HUMOR- OFTEN readers desire to 

OUS BOOKS. find a book of a particula: 
character, as a “serious” book, a “ light ” book, 
an exciting book, or a “ good one to put you to 
sleep”! It might be convenient to have lists of 
books according to their characters or their effects 
upon thereader. What fun it would be to com- 
pose a list of dull books, warranted to tire out and 
put to sleep any nervous and wakeful invalid! 
A London newspaper not long ago printed a list 
of humorous books for grown-ups. Who will 
make such a list for younger readers ? 

THE “DESERT READERS Of this depart- 
ISLAND" BOOKS. ment will remember that 
some of the young people made a choice of ten 
books they would like to take with them if 
“ banished to a desert island.” <A writer in the 
New York “Times” makes the excellent criti- 
cism that such books should include books that 
“helped you to do some work of your own.” He 


thinks that mere reading would not be enough, 


” 


and says: 

Therefore the ten books should incluce some mathe- 
matics within the powers of the individual exile: this to 
keep his mind toned up and to ward off sloth and irreso- 
lution. One of my little boys suggests that he should 
have a “ Boy’s Book of Sports ”’ to teach him to do things. 
My wife says he should have a cook-book. They both 
discern the fundamental truth. The list should contain 
something to provoke and help to actual work. 

Let me state the principle in another way.  Self- 
respect is an essential element of happiness; it is an 
element of mere contentment. But 
his life reading, enjoying, and appreciating even the 
best books and still keep his self-respect. 


a man cannot spend 


Many of you, as you grow older, may be 
sorry if you do not keep the best of your school- 
You will often wish to consult them. 

CARLYLE “ All 
that mankind done, 
thought, gained, or been is lying as in magic 
We all 


books. 
Says: 


THINGS THAT LAST. ‘- 
as 


preservation in the pages of books.” 
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The Prince of the House of 


The Deerslayer, Cooper. 
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know this, but we do not always remember that 
books contain almost the only wealth that men 
can hand on from age toage. Everything else 
passes away, but books renew themselves like 

Each race of books gives birth 
What else is there that man makes 
Remembering that 


living things. 
to inother. 
of which this can be said ? 
each book may live as long as mankind exists, 
every writer should look upon the creation of a 
new book as a serious responsibility. 

Who will tell us why a 
painted wooden model of a 
codfish hangs in the Boston State House? 
Who made it, and why was it placed where it 
is? Some boy or girl in Boston must know. 


THE WOODEN COD- 
FISH 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
DeaR Sr. NICHOLAS: Your request that the readers 
of the Books and Reading department should write you 
about their own books pleased me very much. I wanted 
to write myself and to see what others say. 

My mother and I live in two rooms, so there is not 
much extra space. I have two shelves of the smaller 
bookcase for my books, and I have to put some in a back 
row. I always hate to put any books but school-books 
in a back row; I feel as if it hurt their feelings and made 
them so sorry they were n’t nicer. 

I have only about one hundred books of my own, and 
I arrange them according to size; -they look so much 
prettier that way when they are in the parlor. If I 
could I should arrange them by topics; I like that way 
best. 

My favorite book is “ John Halifax,” by Miss Mulock. 
I liked “ Ivanhoe” nearly as well till we studied it in 


English composition. I think Scott is my favorite au- 


thor. I have eleven of his books, and a paper copy of 


“ Lady of the Lake,”’ which we had for elocution. 
I hope you will publish some of the lists of books, for 
I want to see what other boys and girls like. I will add 
a list of some of mine. 
Your sincere friend, 
Louise P. SMITH (age 14). 


The Pilot, Cooper. 

The Golden Dog, Kirby. 

The Black Gown, Ruth Hall. 
Cottin. The Solitary Summer, by 

Black Beauty, Sewell. the author of “ Elizabeth 

Little Women, Alcott. and her German Gar- 

Gulliver’s Travels, Swift. den.” 

Laddie, by the author of Four years of St. NicHo- 


Remember the Alamo, 
Amelia Barr. 


Exiles of Siberia, Madame 


“Miss Toosey’s Mis- LAS, bound. 

sion.” j The Chronicle of the Cid, 
Black Rock, Ralph Connor. edited by Richard Mark- 
Fishin’ Jimmy, Annie Slos- ham. 

son. The Age of Chivalry, Bul- 
Man Without a Country, finch. 

Hale. Tales from Shakspere, 


Lamb. 
Robinson Crusoe, Daniel 


David, Ingrahm. 
Defoe. 


? 
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An American Girl and her 


Sharp Eyes, Gibson. 
Boys’ 


Westward Ho! Kingsley. Four Years at 
Wild Animals I have College. Sola. 
Known, Thompson. The Schénberg-Cotta Fam- 


Scottish Chiefs, Jane Por- ily. 
ter. Boys of ’76, Coffin. 
David Copperfield, Dick- Building the Nation, Coffin. 
ens. Heart of Oak Books, iv, v, 
Last Days of Pompeii, Lyt- and vi. 
ton. Longfellow’s Poems. 


Poems of Cabin and Field, 
Dunbar. 
Grimms’ Fairy Tales. 


The Gold-bug, Poe. 
An Egyptian Princess, 
Ebers. 


on nee. Tt singular and plu- 

ral forms of the abbre- 
viated word “ manuscript ” are the initials of the 
two Latin words manu scriptum, whence our 
Of course, it means, literally, 
written by hand. After the introduction of 
printing, certain books were spoken of as ¢o- 
dices (or ibvt impressi), printed books, to distin- 
Most of 
the old and important records found in manu- 


word is derived. 


guish them from codices manu scriplti. 


scripts and preserved in libraries have been 
copied and reproduced in print, so that we 
need not trouble ourselves to decipher crooked 
characters or half-faded writing. It is, how- 
ever, interesting as well as very curious to hold 
in one’s hands the parchment or half-decayed 
paper on which the hand of some great scholar, 
long since dead, traced the story of his day, or 
wrote a poem which lives even now. Would 
you not like to own, for instance, the manu- 
script of Virgil’s Afneid, or of Dante’s “ Di- 
vine Comedy,” written by their own hands ? 
You would be a very rich young person if you 
did; but, of course, the real originals of the 
long-ago writers are very difficult, in fact im- 
Probably they do not exist, 
they exist, no one knows 


possible, to find. 
and certainly if 
where they are. 


Did it ever occur to you that books and 
ships were alike? Lord Bacon once said: “ If 
the invention of the ship was thought so noble, 
which carrieth riches and commodities from 
place to place, and consociateth the most re- 
mote regions in participation of their fruits, 
how much more are letters to be magnified, 
which, as ships, pass through the vast seas of 
time, and make ages so distant participate of 


” 


one of the other! 


-K. R. S. 
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things. 
observer. 


to me. 





A quick, open sense and a lively curiosity like that of a boy are necessary. 
sitiveness and alertness of youth and the care and patience of later years are what make the successful 


While I enjoy the friendship of the seasons I trust that nothing can make life a burden 


NATURE will not come to you; you must go to her, that is, you must put yourself in communication 
with her; you must open the correspondence; you must train your eye to pick out the significant 


Indeed, the sen- 


JoHN BuRROUGHS in “ Riverby.” 


THOREAU. 





MR. AND MRS. MAGPIE AND THEIR HOUSE. 


THE magpie is too beautiful a bird to be rep- 
resented by any of the ordinary methods of 
engraving, or, indeed, by a picture. The color 
process itself could not do justice to the 
wonderful iridescence and fantastic play of 
colors running from purple to bronze and gold. 


embodiment of ease and grace. But, you say, 
they are only well groomed rascals. Yes, the 
weight of evidence is against them at times, for, 
according to their code of laws, “finding is keep- 
ing.” But of men and beasts, and birds as 
well, we must consider the motive or inten- 
tion. Now you do not suppose that it is the 
thought-out plan and purpose of our handsome 





It is a royal plumage. The - 
white feathers are so white and 
the black so black and free from 
dirt that one must wonder how 
it ever came about that magpies 
learned such tidiness, especially 
since they are far from clean and 
fastidious about what they eat. 
To be plain, they relish meat 
which is none too well preserved, 
and gladly pick at the refuse 
thrown from the camp-table. 
But, with all their groveling, 
their faces are always washed, 
their hands clean, and their hats 
and coats scrupulously dusted. 
White feathers are so easily soiled 
and long feathers so easily ruf- 
fled that we fail, even after long 
acquaintance, quite to see how 
the magpie manages to keep him- 
self in such “ apple-pie order.” 














The flight of the magpie is the 


MAGPIE IN THE BOUGH OF 


A WESTERN PINE 
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Mr. Magpie deliberately, wilfully, and feloni- 
ously to steal? Far from it. He sees some 
showy ornament, and having a bird’s apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful without our knowledge of 
what is right, he simply appropriates it. But 
one strangely criminating circumstance is this: 
when a magpie has “ borrowed” the favorite of 
your trinkets, he acts as if he felt guilty, and 
hurries away. Charitably, then, 
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the brood. They roof it over so as to exclude 
sun, rain, and predatory birds. As an addi- 
tional protection for the voracious and noisy 
young magpies, they provide a covered way 
leading from the nest to the outside world, and 
it is stated by some of the best observers whom 
we met that Mr. Magpie closes and locks the 
door with a barricade of sticks while Mrs. Mag- 





let us view Mr. Magpie’s little 
business irregularity, and con- 
sider it not wilful felony so much 
as ungovernable admiration. 

He sees a beautiful thing and 
is attracted at once, while ordi- 
nary birds show no such intelli- 
gent appreciation. He takes 
the tempting object in his bill 
and flies away, and the natural 
ease and grace with which he 
fails to bring back what he bor- 
rows seems almost human. 

Bits of lace, bows of ribbon, 
jewelry, and knickknacks in 
general suit his fancy particu- 
larly; and if ever he borrows 
any of these from your tent in 
the mountains, console yourself 
for the loss by meditating on 
the fact that such powers of 
and appreciation 
are signs of rare intelligence in 





observation 


birds. 

Notice also the intelligence 
displayed by Mr. and Mrs. Mag- 
pie in the construction of their 
house—for such we may call 
their nest. They carry sticks 
and limbs out of all proportion 
to their size, and cross and re- 
cross and weave them into a 
mass so solid and substantial as 
to withstand the fury of wind 








and storm. You would take MAGPIES’ NESTS IN A GREAT COTTONWOOD-TREE IN THE VALLEY OF ROCK 

| . ” _ pT , CREEK, NEAR THE MEDICINE ROW MOUNTAINS, WYOMING. (A PORTION OF THE 

them for eagles nests. Those CAMP OF THE FOSSIL FIELD SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION OF 1899 MAY BE SEEN IN 
THE DISTANCE.) 


seen by members of the Fossil 
Field Scientific Expedition in Wyoming were 
larger than eagles’ nests, being four or five feet 
through. Within this barricade of limbs was 
the nest proper, lined with softer material for 





pie is sitting. You have n’t the heart now, have 

you, to begrudge the magpie the bit of ribbon or 

lace which he borrowed and forgot to return ? 
ERWIN HINCKLEY BARBOUR. 
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that- Liive- under- Stones. 





IN any pasture or other uncultivated 


piece of ground, or by the roadside, you 
may find many pretty buried stones, of all 
sizes, from small pebbles up to boulders 
many times larger than a man can lift. 

No one who has not explored would guess 
how much of the life of the fields and woods 


THE JULUS. 
(Has only about one 
hundred legs.) 





goes on under the stones. Here 
a multitude of little creatures — 
snakes, newts, snails, and many 
insects — live all the year round, 
or take refuge from their ene- 
mies or from the cold. Besides 
this, these form 
which you can open, and then 
you can catch glimpses of the 
life of the underground world 
which goes on everywhere be- 
neath the surface of the soil. 

If you turn over one of these 
quickly you sometimes 
find nothing at all; often an 
ants’ nest, occasionally a colony 
or sometimes a tiny 
a ball like a 


rocks doors 


stones 


of snails, 
snake coiled in 


marble. 


Once in a while you find a glossy red-brown 


creature about an inch long. 


This little fellow 


seems to be mostly legs, and he- scampers and 
wriggles away so quickly that it is almost im- 
possible to seize him before he disappears down 
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OPENING 
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** DOOR 


OF THE 


TO CATCH GLIMPSES 


UNDERGROUND WORLD. 
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some minute hole. He is often called an ear- very short legs. Some young folks call this a 
wig, but incorrectly ; he is really a centipede, worm; but he is not a worm at all, but a mil- 
which, as young students of Latin already lipede, or “ thousand-legs,” and is called /udus 
by naturalists. Actually he does not have 
a thousand legs, but only about a hundred; 
and, unlike the centipedes, he has /we pairs 
of legs on every segment except the first 
three. Unlike the centipedes, too, he has no 
poison claws, and is not venomous; he is 
a timid, gentle creature that crawls about 





slowly, in spite of his numerous legs. He is, 
however, somewhat injurious to vegetation, 
THE CENTIPEDE SEEMS TO BE MOSTLY LEGS. because he bites off the roots of plants for 
food ; but for the most part he feeds on decaying 





know, means “hundred-legs.” But this little a ey ; ' ; 
; at (ie , vegetation. If you frighten him he will coil up 
fellow is only a second cousin of the foot-long F 
centipede of hot countries, whose bite is as 
: painful and dangerous as that of a scorpion. 
This little centipede, however (Zz¢hodius, the 
naturalists call him), is perfectly safe to handle, 
for though for- 
midable enough 





to the creatures 
of his own size, 





he cannot bite 
through the hu- 
man skin. You 
see how quick ican _ 7 -? vn yo Sanaa a a y - ay pe oy home - 
ON PAGE 79 «(OOF NATURE AND SCIENCE F R NO 


he is, and can !NG-GRouNDs,” 


VEMBER, 19090.) 





imagine how 
> fierce and terrible quickly; but if you handle him gently he will 
’ 4 ; he must seem to crawl over your hands, touching his short an- 
thesluggishworms tennz, first one and then the other, to the sur- 
and insect 
larve on 
ENLARGED ViEW (DRAWN BY THE Which he 
AID OF A MICROSCOPE) OF THE ROUND - 
MOUTH AND SHARP, HORN-LIKE POI- feeds. In 
SON CLAWS OF THE CENTIPEDE spite of his 
name he does n’t really have a hundred 
legs, but only fifteen pairs, jointed like an 
insect’s; and, like all centipedes, he has 
only one pair to each segment, as the parts 
of the body between the joints are called. 
Besides his thirty legs he has a pair of big 
poison claws, which he carries folded for- 





ward, one on each side of his head. His 
prey he kills with these claws, their wound 





being instantly fatal to small animals. 

Very unlike the fierce and active cen- 
tipede is another creature about as long, 
. e THE CRICKETS DART HITHEK AND THITHER IN A LIVELY MANNER WHEN 
but with a slender, round dark body and WE SURPRISE THEM IN THEIR COZY UNDERGROUND HOME 





NATURE 


SPIDERS, OFTEN ONE OR MORE CARRYING AN EGG-SAC, HASTILY 
SEEK REFUGE IN THE SURROUNDING GRASS. 


face in front of him, like a blind man tapping 
the ground with his stick. As he crawls along, 
it is interesting to watch the curious wave 
which, starting behind, runs forward along the 
fence of legs on each side. 

The lithobius is the only centipede which one 
is likely to find. There are, however, two or 
three other millipedes which, though not socom- 
mon as /udus, are not infrequently encountered. 
Like all millipedes, they may be recognized by 
their general resemblance to /u/us, and in par- 
ticular by the two jointed legs to each segment. 

Far more common than either the millipedes 
or centipedes are the little animals called wood- 
lice. These are small, brownish, turtle-shaped 
creatures, from one eighth to one half of an inch 
in length, and half as broad, with long antennz, 
and seven pairs of rather short jointed legs. 
Like the millipedes, they live upon vegetable 
matter, eating it even after it has begun to de- 
cay; thus they dispose of much which might 
become offensive or harmful to man. But they 
are very different from the millipedes and cen- 
tipedes, though they live in the same kind of 
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places. For while these other creatures bre..the 
by taking the air into the body, very much) as 
we do, the wood-lice have gills like animals 
that live in the water. For this reason they 
are found only in damp places. All these crea- 
tures may be found late in the fall, and even in 
mild days in winter, not only under stones, but 
also under leaves and logs. They may be kept 
alive through the winter if they are placed in 
a box of moist earth in which grass is growing, 
But earthworms must be included for lithobius, 
and plenty of water for all. Some of the milli- 
pedes, when in captivity, will drink milk also. 
All these little creatures are very interesting to 
find and to watch, but still I am sure that most 
boys and girls will care more for their old friends 
the crickets than for all the other queer little 
animals that live under stones. 
EpWIN TENNEY BREWSTER. 


THE TURTLE-SHAPED WOOD-LICE THAT OFTEN TUMBLE OVER 
ON THEIR BACKS FLOURISHING THEIR FOURTEEN LEGS IN AIR, OR 
SCAMPER OFF IN EVERY DIRECTION IN A LUDICROUS MANNER 
WHEN WE SURPRISE THEM BY LIFTING UP A STONE. 
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PLEASE state carefully all details pertaining to the matter about 
which you inquire. For identifications, especially of insects and 
plants, send the specimen if possible. 

Please enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope if reply is 
desired by mail. We have room to publish only a very few of such 
inquiries and answers from the young observers as are of general 





interest 
Answers to questions from parents or teachers will be made only 
by mail, in stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


REAL FAIRYLANDS. 


Ir fairy-tales would only come true, and we 
could see the interesting wonderful places and 
people, what a pleasure it would be! “Tell us 
the way to fairyland and we will go at once,” 
all would gladly exclaim. 

Some nature stories are as interesting and 
wonderful as fairy-tales, and the best of it is, 
they are “honest, truly, black and bluely, really 
truly so.” 

The famous naturalist Sir John Lubbock 
says: “ The world we live in is a fairyland of 
exquisite beauty, and yet few of us enjoy as we 
might the beauties and wonders which surround 
us. The love of nature brightens life until it 
becomes almost like a fairy-tale.” 

Many of our young naturalists are in or at the 
borders of this fairyland; I am sure of it; and 
if they were asked how they arrived there, they 
would answer: “ Because we want to know.” 
Let us keep on traveling by that path. 


QUEER “ DOLLARS” IN THE SAND. 


LEBANON, Mo. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Last fall one of our friends, 
when in Texas, picked up several queer little objects on 
the beach. I have made a drawing of one and I want to 
know what it is. The drawing is the size of one we 
have, but they range from three 
inch to three 
On the 
side, just where the star occurs, 
the shell—if it is a shell—rises, 
while it is flat on the under side. 
The two black dots on the under 


quarters of an 


inches across. upper 


side are really holes, and though 

quite small, I could see that there 

THE SAND-DOLLAR. was aspace inside. Did an ani- 
View of upper (convex) side. yal once live in there? It is 


” sand of the sea-coast, 


about the color of the ‘‘ white 


and though hard, seems brittle. The design on each 


FOLKS. 79 
**dollar”’ The small ovals are holes which 
go all the way through the shell. 

Your interested reader, 
GRACE STEBBINS. 


is the same. 


This little animal and its well-protected 
‘sea-dollar”’ or 


home is commonly called a 


A SPECIES OF SEA-URCHIN, IN FORM FLATTENED ABOUT HALF-WAY 
BETWEEN THE COMMON SEA-URCHIN AND THE SAND-DOLLAR 


‘sand-dollar.” 
tain to food-supply, and the rosette on the up- 
per side contains the breathing organs. Your 
particular species is best understood if re- 


The under-side openings per- 


THE COMMON SEA-URCHIN. 


flattened close relative of the 


common sea-urchin. 


garded as a 


THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have been seeing for the 
last few days a bird that was very interesting. I think 
it was a spotted sandpiper, but I am not certain. It 
was about eight inches long; the back was olive-gray 
with black patches all over; the wings were dark gray 
with a white stripe across, and the ends of the wing- 
feathers were tipped with white; the tail was tipped 
with white; the breast was white spotted with black all 
over; the bill and legs were yellowish. This bird was 
very interesting to watch. He bobbed up and down, 
and then ran a little way and bobbed his tail up and 
When he flew the white stripe on his wing was 
If you would tell me what he is, 


down. 

very conspicuous. 

and something about him, I would be greatly obliged. 
Sincerely your reader, 

EARLE R. GREENE (AGE 14). 


This is evidently the bird most commonly 
known as the spotted sandpiper. From its 
quaint and almost ridiculous habit of bobbing 
its tail up and down it is called “ tilt-up,” 





80 
“ teeter-tail,” etc., and from its cry it is also 
named “peetweet.” You can find it near 
almost any body of water, from a ditch to an 





THE 


SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 


ocean, and sometimes on dry uplands and 
woody slopes. Its continual bowing and see- 
sawing gives it a very absurd and laughable 
appearance. 

By the way, have you ever read that delight- 
ful little poem, “The Sandpiper,” by Celia 
Thaxter ? 

He has no thought of any wrong; 
He scans me with a fearless eye: 

Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


SELDOM, IF EVER, DRINKS. 


SHULLSBURG, WIs. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: In reading Captain Reid’s 
“The Young Yagers,” I find on page 30 this statement: 
“The student Hans, however, corrected them in this 
belief, by telling them that the oryx is an animal that 
never drinks, that it is quite independent of springs, 
streams, or vleys, one of those creatures which nature 
has formed to dwell in the desert, where no water 
exists.” 
I would like to know whether he is right. 
Yours truly, 
ALLAN SIMPSON (AGE II), 





THE ORYX, OR GEMSBOK. 
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The oryx, or gemsbok, feeds on succulent 


oO t 


— 


etation, so that it is able to subsist for sever: 
months, at least, without drinking. Some n.itu- 
ralists assert that it never drinks. You will 
recall, as previously explained, that this pecu- 


liarity is also true of the gopher. 


WEBS ON THE GRASS. 


PoRT PERRY, ONTARI 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: On dewy mornings many webs 
appear on the grass. How are they formed ? 


Percy WHITLOo« 


There are no more spider-webs on dewy 
any other morning. ‘I! 


mornings than on he 








SPIDER’S WEB IN GRASS COVERED WITH DEW 


dew merely makes conspicuous the funnel webs 
spun by the grass-spiders. In each web there 
is a tube which serves as a hiding-place for the 
owner of the web. ‘This tube is open at the 


farther end near the roots of the grass, so that 





the spider can escape if an insect too big for 
her safety gets into the web. 

Stand very still by the web and drop a small ( 
insect into it, and tell us what happens. ; 
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“ 


THE LITTLE EARTH-STAR.”’ 
PEABODY, MAss. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I visited the beautiful sand- 
dunes of Coffin’s Beach, near historic old Gloucester, a 





UR YOUNG OBSERVER’S DRAWINGS OF THE EARTH-STAR, 
OPEN AND CLOSED. 


short time ago, and wish to tell of the wonderful little 
plant that I found there. We were hurrying along to 
get our lunch, when I discovered what appeared to be 
a sound ball of sand inside a little brown, star-like 
case, nestling away in the damp grass that grows so 
luxuriantly on salt-marshes. Stooping, I picked it up, 
and imagine my surprise when a tiny cloud of dark dust 
came out—an unexpected greeting. It was a little puff- 
ball, that wonderful little earth-star, the geaster. The 
puffball is a curious little thing indeed, the hole for the 
‘‘ puff” being on the top, and apparently not appear- 
ing until the fungus is ripe. I cut open one ancient 
individual, and found it full of a dark-red powder, caked 
by water. 

If put in water, these strange little stars bend their 
‘rays’ downward. It is a very interesting experiment. 

Yours sincerely, 
Davip CHENEY. 


Other facts regarding this interesting plant 
were stated on page 747 of Nature and Science 
for June, 1go1. 


BUILDER-BEES. 
Mr. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: In an old window-frame I no- 
ticed a hole about three eighths of an inch wide, which 
seemed to get larger 
inside. I cut off this 
piece, and found that 
carpenter-bees had 
been at work here. 
Four of them were 
inside of the board. 
I kept one of them, 
hoping that it would 
come to life, but ‘it 
seems to be dead. 
These bees resemble 





the bumblebees very 


CARPENTER-BEE much. They have 


(a, showing arrangement of the cellsand yery 
the food within each cell; 4, enlarged ‘ 
view of one cell.) 


VoL. XXIX.—11. 


sharp-pointed 
triangular mandibles 


with which they do their cutting. I made sketches from 


the real piece of wood and from the bee. Mama has 


taken you from the beginning and we have twenty- 
five bound volumes. Your devoted reader, 
REYNOLD A, SPAETH, 

The carpenter-bee forms its nest in partly 
decayed wood, and cuts out various apartments 
for depositing its eggs. The little masses of 
food in each cell are composed of the pollen 
and nectar of flowers. The partitions are of 
little bits of wood, arranged usually in a spiral 
form, and cemented together. 

There is also a mason-bee, that constructs its 
nest of grains of sand fastened together by a 
sticky substance. 

Perhaps some of our sharp-eyed young folks 
have seen the tailor or leaf-cutting bee at work 
and will tell others about it. What material 
does it use and how is its “house” put to- 
gether? Have vou read about the tailor-bird? 
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THE MASON-BEE AND ITS TUBULAR NEST, OF GRAINS OF 
SAND, ATTACHED TO A BEAM. 





GERMINATING SEEDS. 

In accord with the suggestions and prize offers 
in the April number for germinating seeds and 
artificially feeding the young plants in spring 
and early summer, over 19,000 tablets have 
been mailed to the young folks. 
awarded as follows: 


Prizes were 


First, Donald D. Simonds (age 15), 12 Beeching St., 
Worcester, Mass., especially for novelty — grass-seeds 
grown on upper and under surfaces of toadstools. 

Second, Ernest Gloor (age 10), 1116 W. Locust St.. 
Scranton, Pa., especially for persistent care in watching 
the growth of nasturtiums in soil, and in the nutrient solu 
tion in glass jars. 

Third, Gertrude Grosland (age 15),1 Mount Pleasant, 
Annside, Westmoreland, England, for careful obser- 
vation and description of growing nasturtiums on tufa. 


Extracts from these letters, and also other sug- 
gestions for germinating seeds, will be published 
in the early part of next year, when the subject 
will have more timely interest than at present. 
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THE 

BY ANGUS M. 
FLASH along the western sky 
Summer tints that fade and die. 
Forests mantled once in green 
Now in red and gold are seen. 
Here the streamlet sparkling flows ; 
There the aster brightly blows ; 
And the goldenrod in glory 
Tells the same, the wondrous story— 

Summer ’s done. 


Tus is the birthday month of St. NICHOLAS, and of 
the St. Nicholas League. It is twenty-eight years since 
the new magazine ‘‘ for young folks ”’ first found its way 
to many far and near American homes, to be eagerly 
examined and then more carefully enjoyed under the 
evening lamp. American homes were fewer then and 
farther apart than now, and there were not so many 
things for young people to enjoy. The arrival of Sr. 
NICHOLAS soon became the one great event of many 


JOHN R. 
CLOSING 
BERRY, AGE 


BOYD, AGE 17. (GOLD BADGE.) 
YEAR. 
15. (Gold Badge.) 
Blow, ye prairie breezes, blow! 
Summers come, and summers go; 
Hearts are sad, and hearts are gay; 
Here is night, and there is day. 
So farewell to summer dear ; 
There will come another year, 
And the goldenrod in glory 
Then as now shall tell the story — 
Summer ’s done. 

The young people of that time are no longer young, 
and the treasured volumes have filled one shelf, and then 
another, until they have become a library in themselves. 
Another generation of boys and girls soon came, to find 
joy in the red-bound books, and to look forward to the 
latest monthly addition to their happiness ; another gen- 
eration, and yet another and still another. And so the 
years and the volumes have passed along, and new read- 
ers have become old readers ; but even the oldest of them 
all have not forgotten those 











thin early numbers, now 
worn and yellow with age 
and much handling, that in 
those days of fewer homes 
and pleasures brought a 
wonderful new light and in- 
fluence into their early lives. 


It is two years now since 
we printed the first full an- 
nouncement of a new 
ganization to be known as 
the St. Nicholas League. 
It was to be a union of Sr. 
NICHOLAS readers, to bind 
them in closer personal sym- 
pathy, to develop nobler liv- 
ing, and to encourage talent 
and ingenuity. The League 
editor had been one of the 
earliest readers of the maga- 
zine, and the strongest art 
influence in his own life had 
been the result of a sympa- 
thetic article on the Venus 





or 








‘*A HARVEST FIELD.” BY N. KELLOGG RKOESSLER, AGE 


lives—something to be looked forward to, and to be 
looked back upon, to be lived over and over in the 
precious numbers that were carefully preserved and 
tenderly laid away until such time as they could be gath- 
ered into one splendid volume whose charm and value 
only grew as the years went on. 


of Milo in the second vol- 
ume. It was his hope that 
a department might be formed which would make the 
magazine a practical aid to those young lives into which 
had come the wakening impulse to strive and to accom- 
plish. This was the purpose, and if we may judge from 
the work and progress of its members, from the constant 
indorsement of their parents and teachers, and from its 


12. (GOLD BADGE.) 




















ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


|-wide and ever-increasing membership, it would 
that we are on the road to fulfilment. League 
ns have been altered and modified from time to time, 


; still further changes may be made later, all with the 
best end in view. There are some things we would like 
t ) that require time—and many that require space. 
I magazine has 


Elizabeth, N. J.; and Mary Miller (age 12), 315 N. 


Grove Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 


Silver badges, Theodore B, Dennis (age 16), 190 Sixth 


Ave., Brooklyn, mM. Wal 


Jessie kK. Ange ll (age 13), 414 


Chemung St., Waverly, N. Y. ; and Edith R. Carr (age 





| pages since that 
fir issue of twenty- 
eight years ago. It is 
still growing, to keep 
vith new demands. 
By and by, perhaps, 
we shall have room 
enough to carry oul 
all our plans. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, 
COMPETITION 
No. 23. 


IN making the 
awards, contributors’ 
ages are taken into 
consideration. 

VersE. Gold badges, 
Angus M. Berry (age 
15), Logan, Ia., and 
Claudia Stella Blount 
(age 14), Roper, N.C. 

Silver badges, Fran- 
ces Marion Simpson 
(age 15), Merion, Pa., 
and Teresa Cohen (age 
9), 1709 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Prose. Gold badges, Cicely Mary Biddle (age 16), 
Knole Paddock, Sevenoaks, Kent, England, Alberta 
Bastedo (age 15), 13 Admiral Road, Toronto, Canada, 
and Ruth B. Hand (age 15), 505 Jefferson Ave., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Silver badges, Allen R. Ingalls (age 16), Laprairie, 
Prov. Quebec, Canada East, Alfred P. Merryman (age 
11), 562 W. 149th St., New York City, and Henry Webb 
Johnstone (age 8), 5366 Magnolia Ave., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DRAWING. Gold badge, John R. Boyd (age 17), 705 
N. 42d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silver badges, Percy Jamieson (age 17), 1423 


“HARVEST FIELDS ” 





BY ELIZABETH JAMES, AGE 13 (SILVER BADGE.) 





12), 587 Public St., Providence R. I. 


HEROISM. 


BY CICELY MARY BID 
DLE (AGE I0), 
(Gold Badge.) 

Wuo has not longed 
to be a hero! Who, at 
some time in his life, 
has not pictured to him 
self stirring scenes in 
which he sees himself 
dashing up the staircase 
of some burning house 
to save the inmates 
while the firemen stand 
aghast; catching at the 
reins of runaway horses ; 
or perhaps achieving 
mighty deeds of valor 
on the battle-field—or 

a hundred other things, 

according to the bent of 

his mind? Who has not 
longed for the golden 
opportunity to make the 
world ring with his 
praises, and say, ‘‘ What 
a hero! ” 


And yet if that opportunity occurred we should prob- 
ably be slow to see it, and slower still to seize it. For 
if we look at the many heroes the world has known, we 
see that the brave deeds they have done have not been 
the work of a/moment, but the outcome of a brave and 


noble spirif 


It is the spirit of the hero, and not his 


acts, we sYould envy. A heroic act done for the sake of 
display and admiration is not worth doing. In truth, it 
ceases tobe heroic. Such motives fail in the moment 
of emer rency, where true courage will stand firm. Hero- 


ism never counts the cost of the act. 
and a desire to right the wr 
heroic deeds are the natura 


Love, pity, duty, 


oyig, are the motives of which 
fruit. 





Dinman Ave., Evanston, Ill., and Katherine L. 
Lower (age 16), 711 Leonard St., Brooklyn, 
=. a 

PHOTOGRAPH. Gold badge, N. Kellogg Roes- 
sler (age 12), 46 Deering St., Portland, Me. 

Silver badges, Charles D. Russell (age 16), La 
Salle, Ill., and Elizabeth James (age 13), St. Al- 
bans, Vt. 

WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. First prize, 
‘Young Sea-gull,’”’ by Emily Storer (age 14), 
Winsor Cottage, Seal Harbor, Me. Second prize, 
‘Squirrel,”” by Rachel Rhoades (age 12), 912 
California St., Urbana, Ill. Third prize, ‘‘ Squir- 
rel,”’ by Clarence L. Hauthaway (age 14), 1043 
Beacon oe Brookline, Mass. 

Puzz_Es. Gold badge, Alice F. Rupp (age 
13), 359 W. 34th St., New York City. 

Silver bad Scott Sterling (age 13), Law 
rence, Kan. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badges, Edith F. 
Vermeulen (age 15), Box 73, Bound Brook, 


ge, g ( 


J.;3 Agnes Cole (age 13), 582 Penn Ave., “HARVEST FIELDS.” BY CHARLES D 








RUSSELL, AGE 1¢ (SILVER BADGE.) 





ST. NICHOLAS 
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(WINNER OF 


FOR NOVEMBER 
HOOD, AGE 13 
FORMER 


Surely the best preparation for deeds of heroism is to 
do cheerfully and to the best of our abilities our every-day 
duty—the tasks that lie nearest, dull and irksome though 
they be, and as countless in number as the tiny particles 
that go to make a mountain, but, when well done, form- 
ing such a mountain of heroism as shall be worth many 
deeds of momentary brilliancy. 

Such a life is the best preparation for the heroic act— 
if the opportunity is given ; but if it is not, what matter? 
We may well be content with having done our duty, for 
what more can we do? 

I cannot help adding Charles Kingsley’s well-known 
but beautiful lines : 

‘* Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 

And so make Life, Death, and that vast For Ever 
One grand, sweet song.”’ 


YEAR. 
(AGE 14). 


THE CLOSING 
CLAUDIA STELLA BLOUNT 
(Gold Badge. ) 


BY 
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Whither fled the soft south wind that once did whis] 


sweet 

Among the scented clover-blooms that clustered at 
feet ? 

And whither went the redbird that sang so blithe 
morn, 

When the cherries ripened redly and the 
the corn? 

The cedars in the woodland are swaying to and fro, 

And a little robin-redbreast lies buried in the snow. 


LEAGUE. [N 


dew was o 








I 


ly 


The autumn leaves chased by the blast have sought a 


sheltered dell, 


1] 


Where in the joyous springtime I found the shy bluebell ; 


And when the darkness gathers then the cold moon 


will behold 


When looking down upon us that the year is growing old. 


OF MARIA. 
(AGE I5). 


THE HEROISM 
BY ALBERTA BASTEDO 
(Gold Badge.) 





OcToBER days so calm, so mild, have glided by on Maria was a heroic little girl—so she thought. But, 
wingéd feet ; as her grandmother 
The silvered frost has said, ‘‘actions speak 
kissed the haw, louder than words,”’ so 
while the saucy I shall tell you how 
blue jay caroled Maria behaved when 
sweet. put to the test. She 


The year is aging ; in 
the wood a violet 


lived in the city, where 
thereweremanyhouses ; 
but it was summer, and 








lingers here and 
there ; 
The grasses wither, 


mosses sway, and 
the scarlet trees are 
growing bare. 





Ah, yes, the year is 
growing old ; agray 
mist rises slow, 

To hang upon the tall 


pine-tops where 
wings the weary 
crow. “ HARVEST FIELDS.”” BY 


LENA FE, 


BARKSDALE, 


AGE 





13 





the people living neat 
were all away. The 
Browns had been away 
and the house 
closed. Every day a 
policeman had come to 
see that doors and win 
dows were secure. Now 
the evening (it was Sun 
day) after theyreturned, 
her mother said: “‘I 
think I ’ll go to church 
to-night and leave you 


too, 
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father, Maria.”’ Brother Bob 
he would go too; and soon 
left alone with Dr. 






ria was 





Brown. 
rhe telephone rang. It was a 

‘ for the doctor to go to attend 
ying baby. He knew that his 
and son would soon return, 
after many ‘‘ not afraids” 

n Maria, left the house. The 

ld sat still for a while, then be- 

to fidget. She thought she 

uld like a biscuit, so went down 

e pantry, which she was about 

to enter when a gruff voice was 
rd to exclaim from outside: 
\nybody at home here?” 

the window stood a man with rather 
‘* Summer burglars! ”’ 


n ce. 
mind. Without more ado, she flew 
and upstairs. Frightened! 


sheet, while her little heart went pitapat, 
and she did not rest till safely ensconced 
in the trunk-room, with the door locked 
behind her. 

he officer in plain clothes left in the 
garden was on the alert. Windows open, 
blinds up, no reply to his question, yet 
a scuffing of feet inside! He went to 
the front and rang the door-bell. Noan- 
Something wrong—better inves- 
tigate! So in he went. Through the 
rooms, along the halls, upstairs, until he 
paused before the closed door of the 
trunk-room. ‘‘ Who’s here?” he shout- 
ed. Stillno answer. Maria, seated on 
ashelf, with her trembling elbow knocked 
down a tack-hammer left there for some 
inconceivable purpose, and it fell to the 
floor with acrash. ‘‘ What is that?” said 
mama’s voice at the front door. ‘‘ Mama!” 
called Maria, who had heard the question. 





swer. 


All was soon explained, and the officer went away 
But henceforth in that neighborhood he 


laughing. 
was known as ‘ Maria’s burglar.” 


WHY WE HAVEACLOSING YEAR. 
BY FRANCES MARION SIMPSON (AGE IS). 
(Silver Badge.) 
Dip you ever hear a legend of the time 
long years ago 

When there was no icy winter, no hail, 
nor even snow? 

When the little spring-god Vernus sport- 
ed all the year around 

’Mid blooming plants and flowers such 
as now are never found? 

When the birds sang all the seasons, and 
the brooklets always played, 

(nd children all were happy, every lad 
and every maid? 


But this little spring-god Vernus was se 
naughty one fair day! 

Why, he stole the Elf King’s scepter, 
and hid it far away. 

In a lily-cup he hid it, and with blades 
of grass did bind, 

And when the fairies 
** 7 can find.” 











** YOUNG SEA-GULL.” 
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She looked out. 
a fierce counte- 
flashed across 
from the kitchen 
Her face blanched like a 


searched in vain, he boasted, 


But when he went to bring it back, 
behold! it was not there, 
Nor could he find it, though he 

sought in earth and sea and 
air. 
Then in deep despair the roguish 
trick unto the king he told, 
Who frowned, and said, ‘* In pun- 
ishment, you, Vernus, must 
grow old.” 

“What ’s that?’ quoth Vernus, in 
amaze. ‘‘ What ’s that?” 
cried every elf. 

But all too soon the little trickster 
found out for himself; 

For he felt himself grow weak and 
wan, his buoyancy depart, 

Until his utter misery did touch the Elf King’s heart. 

So he told the weary Vernus till some one the scepter ’d 

bring, 

Each year the ag 
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seneath 
Maria’s 


ed man would change intothebaby spring. 





So you al! see now why winter comes 
and let me whisper low, 

Next year look in each lily-cup wherever 
you may go; 

For if you should find the scepter, and 
should bring it to the king, 

Vernus would be a boy again, and there 
’d be always spring. 


HEROISM AT SEA. 

BY ALFRED P. MERRYMAN (AGE 

(Silver Badge.) 

I THINK that life at sea offers more 
chances for heroism than any other that 
I know of. This is a story of a voyage 
taken by my two little cousins with their 
father and mother. 
tain of a vessel which sailed for the East 


II). 
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My uncle was cap- 
RACHEI 


RHOADES, AGE 12. (SECOND PRIZE, Indie 
” Ss. 


‘* WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) io . 
They started with the prospect of a 
pleasant voyage. All went well until, on the return voy- 
age, a great storm came up. A wave broke over the ship, 
and carried away the bulwarks and all but one of the small 
boats. Several sailors were injured. The captain found 
that the ship was sinking, so he put the 
men at the pumps; but they could not 
keep the water down. Then the captain 
ordered the one remaining boat to be 
lowered into the water with two sailors 
in it. 
The steward, my aunt, my cousins, the 
injured men, and the captain were low- 


** SQUIRREL.” BY 


ered into the boat by means of a bowline. 
The captain wanted the mate to come 
into the boat also. The mate was the 
captain’s brother-in-law, a young man 
of about twenty-one, and making his first 
voyage as mate. I am sure you will 
think, as I do, that he was very heroic 
when I tell you that he refused to leave 
the ship, saying that it was his duty as 
first officer to stand by the ship until the 
last moment. They made a raft so that 
at the last moment if they could 
HAUTHAWAY, AGE 14. (THIRD themselves they would. They were to 
——- Ween ya send up a rocket every half-hour to let 
PHOTOGRAPH.”) ‘ } 
those in the boat know they were safe. 
The rockets went up regularly until three o’clock. 
No rocket went up then, and those in the boat feared 
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that the ship had gone down. In the morning the ship 
was nowhere to be seen, or the raft either, so that they 
knew that the brave young man and those with him 
were lost. This made those in the rowboat so sad that 
they did not have much enthusiasm about saving their 
own lives ; they drifted about for three days, and mean- 
while their provisions were getting pretty low. 

On the third day they were picked up by a French 
steamer bound for Havre. Then they took a steamer 
home. You may be sure the children never forgot this 
dreadful voyage. 

THE HEROISM OF MATILDA. 
Illustrated by the Author. 
BY RUTH B. HAND (AGE 15). 
( Gold Badsi aD 

MATILDA was six andchubby. Three days agoMatilda 
had walked proudly up 
from the kindergarten 
and had taken a seat, in 
** school.”’ ** School” 
was a wildly exciting 
place to Matilda,so much 
so that sometimes she 
would sit and gaze enrap- 
tured at the reciting class, 
forgetful of lessons, until 
Miss Kate, the teacher, 
would gently remark, 
‘*Matilda,’’ when Matil- 
da’s pink cheeks would 
grow pinker and_ she 
would obediently fasten 
her eyes on her primer. 

But yesterday a terri- 
ble thing had happened. 
The boy next her had 
spoken “‘ right out loud”’ 
in class and said, ‘‘ Miss 
Kate, Teddy Jones ’s 
whisperin’.”’ 

Miss Kate had looked 
very severe and had told 
Harry sharply not to tell 
tales. What a terrible 
thing it must be to tell tales and have Miss Kate speak 
to you like that! Matilda writhed at the thought. 

Matilda was pondering upon all these things while 





MATILDA, (SEE STORY.) 


PERCY 





JAMIESON, AGE 17. (SILVER BADGE.) 


making numbers on a slate. She was at eight now, an 
toiling laboriously, making first one little o and then 
another on top of it, when— 

** Ouch!” groaned Matilda inwardly. 

There was a sharp pain in the back of her neck. 
moved cautiously to the end of her seat, but—there 
was again, this time in her shoulder. Grasping her 
plump shoulder in her plump hand, she slid to the other 
end of the seat. Vain hope! The pain went to the 
other shoulder. Matilda bent flat upon her desk, her 
eyes smarting and her cheeks hot with agony, and as the 
pain renewed itself in her back she slid about on her seat 
quite recklessly. Miss Kate looked at her wonderingly. 

**Can’t you sit still, Matilda?” 

**Yes ’m,” replied Matilda, obediently, and sat up, 
with her eyes on the slate. 

There was no peace for Matilda, however, and the tor- 
ture beganagain ; but thistime Matilda sat silentand quiet, 
till at last two big tears rolled down her plump cheeks. 

‘* Why, what is the matter, childie?”” asked Miss 
Kate, coming over to her. 

Matilda bowed her head and wept. 

**Oh-h,” she wailed hopelessly, *‘ I did n’t want to 
tell a ta-ale, but somebody ’s been stickin’ fs into me! ” 
THE CLOSING YEAR. 

BY TERESA COHEN (AGE Q). 
(Silver Badge.) 

THE fire burns bright on the hearthstone, 

The cold chilling winds we now fear ; 
They moan and sigh in tree-tops, for 

’T is the time of the closing year. 
The leaves lose all their bright colors, 

The landscape is dim, brown, and drear ; 
The birds have flown to the warm south, for 

’T is the time of the closing year. 


She 


The grass dies from the chill of winter, 
The meadow is bare, brown, and sear ; 
The snow falls, a blanket to cover 
The dying, the closing year. 
NOT A GREAT HERO. 
(A True Ghost Story.) 
BY ALLEN R, INGALLS (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 
To understand this story, you must know we were 
living in the little French village of Ste. Marie, in a new 




















19 ST. 


house that was built on to a very old one. They both 
belonged to the same man, a Dr. Beauchamp, and there 
was a door between the two houses. 

\ly mother, when she was young, had boarded and 
studied French in this old house. Therefore she had an 
interest in it, and the landlord having given her permis- 
sion to look it over whenever she wished, my father had 
unfastened the door leading from our house into the old 
one, which was uninhabited save for an old Frenchman 
who had recently rented the cellar to store wine in. 

One dark and dismal afternoon in November it oc- 
curred to me that I should like to explore the house, 
which was full of nooks and corners and mysterious 
cupboards. Sol opened the door with 
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The round earth changes not her whirling course, 
The darkness still is followed by the day. 


And though the year will be no more, in name, 
Nature and her God are still the same. 


THE YEAR. 


THAYER ADAMS SMITH (AGI 


CLOSING 
BY II). 
THE goldenrod is blooming, 

rhe leaves are beginning to fall; 
Jack Frost will soon be coming 

To answer winter’s call. 


Vacation days are ended, 





some little difficulty and walked in. I 
went upstairs and began hunting round 
to see what I could find in the shape of 
hidden treasures and old newspapers, 
which would be equally acceptable. 

Now a small boy in an empty house 
on a dark day, and all alone, is bound 
to get nervous after a while, so I was 
soon tired and came downstairs. Then 
I thought I should like to have a look 
at the kitchen, which was joined to the 
dining-room by folding-doors, before 
I went home. Having looked around 
and seen nothing in particular, I went 
into the other room. I had just got in 
when I heard somebody begin sweep- 
ing the kitchen. Not having seen any 
one there, I was considerably surprised, and turning 
round, I looked back; but the room was empty. I felt 
my hair rise, and could not move a muscle, for there was 
that unearthly sweeping going on in the middle of the 
floor! And then it stopped, and began again in the 
dining-room. The sweeper had gone right through me. 

Then 1 found my feet and started away, thinking, 
“That ’s old Mrs. Beauchamp’s ghost cleaning her 
house,”’ and if I did not run it was the next thing to it. 
I hurried home and got a glass of water to quiet my 
nerves, and then the explanation occurred to me. /¢ 
was the old man down cellar sweeping his ceiling! 


MINER, 


THE CLOSING 
PLEASAUNCI 


YEAR. 
BAKER (AGE 14). 
THE spangled sapphire dome of night above, 
The shadows of the trees like lace below; 
Ans’ring the silv’ry luster of the moon, 
Comes a soft gleam from the first-fallen snow. 


BY 


The year draws to its close; soon ’t will be gone. 
Gone where? Down the long roadway of the past 
Whence nothing can return, 
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Again we meet at school ; 
Instead of using the golf-stick, 
The school-book is our tool. 


And when we have coasting and sleigh- 
ing, 
And football and tennis are done, 
We ’Il think that the close of the year 


Is the time to have the most fun. 


But I ’m sure that when Christmas is 
over, 
And the New Year has begun, 
We ’ll all give a willing hurrah 
For the year nineteen hundred and 


JOHN RICE one. 


AGE 9. 
THE TRUE STORY OF A BRAVE WOMAN. 
BY HENRY WEBB JOHNSTONE (AGE 8). 
(Silver Badge.) 

More than a hundred years ago, a man and his wife, 
with their three children, lived on the banks of the 
Susquehanna River, right among the Indians. The 
Indians that lived near them never hurt them. There 
was one Indian princess that they loved very much, 
named Queen Esther. Whenever Queen Esther was 
sick these people would send her medicine and jam. 

One day the father got a letter saying that he must 
come and help fight the French. Now the French had 
asked the Indians to help fight the English. The In- 
dians said they would. One night, about two weeks 
after the father had gone, his wife was cooking supper, 
when Queen Esther came in. She took the baby in her 
arms and sang it to sleep, as she had often done before. 
Then she came up to the mother and said in alow voice, 
“Red man coming to-night; going burn house; kill 
you, kill children ” ; and she pointed to the log raft that 
was used to haul things from one place to another. 
Then Queen Esther went out into the dark. 





which stretches back 
lo darkness, and is lost 
from view at last. 


Why mourn for pleasures 


passing with the 
year? » 
Look tothe future. Hope 


that she may hold 
Pleasures just as sweet as 
those gone by, 
Happiness as great as that 
of old. 





What does it matter howman 
counts the time? 

The moon still shines, each 

star still sends its ray ; 
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The brave woman knew that there was no time to lose. 
So she and her two boys began to put some things on 
the raft: one bed, two cows to give them milk, a dog, 
some pictures, and a few other things. Then they got on 
the raft, and it floated down the river. All night the 
brave mother was watching for fear that the raft would 
upset. About midnight one of the cows got restless and 
fell over. The cows were tied, and so w hen it fell over 
it pulled the raft over too, and the mother had to cut the 
rope and let the cow into the water. In the morning 
they were very near the village of Harris’s Landing, 
where they were safe. 

The father died soon after the war, and later on the 
mother married an English minister, and their child was 
my great-great-grandma, and she was the first white 
child born in Harrisburg, Pa. Her mother went back to 
her old home afterward, and found, sure enough, it had 
been burned down. They never saw Queen Esther again. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 
BY DOROTHY WADSWORTH (AGE 14). 

THE fading flowers whisper, 

‘* We are going to die; 

Dead and sad and worthless, 
On the ground we lie.” 

The snow has spread a carpet ; 
White and thick it lies 

On the trees and housetops, 
Fallen from the skies. 


TOMMY ATKINS, HERO. 
BY ELISABETH SCHELL (AGE 16). 

‘*T’m not afraid of anything! ” cried little Tommy 
Atkins, strutting proudly up and down the path. ‘‘ You 
an’ me ’ll go right over to that meadow, an’ I ’II kill that 
bull with papa’s gun. He’s an awful bull, frightenin’ 
sister sick. He deserves to be shot! An’ when he’s 
dead, we ’Il go home, an’ won’t our folks be proud of us! 
An’ Jane ‘ll say, ‘I always said that dear boy was a 
hero!’ Come on, Daisy! I ’m goin’ to climb that 
fence right away! ” 

“oh. Tommy, I ’m sort of scared!” cried Daisy, 





= 5 OA nervously and wrapping her fat arms in her 


apron. ‘‘ S’pose he chews us up before you shoot hi m! 
Then we ’d be dead an’ have a fun’ral like Addie Mill 

I ’m really scared to go right away, Tommy dear ”’ ; nd 
Daisy plumped herself on a low stone and looked ap. 
pealingly at her heroic brother. 

‘He does look fierce,” replied Tommy, reflectively ; 
‘p’rhaps we ’d better— But I ’m a man, the son of a 
soldier! I ain’t ’fraid of a bull! If you ’re ’fraid, stay 
here, an’ I ‘ll go alone.” 

In spite of Daisy’s tearful remonstrances, Tommy 
manfully shouldered his gun and trudged up to the 
bars. 

Carefully depositing the gun on the other side, he 
crept under the fence and boldly shook his fist at the 
advancing bull. 

‘*Oh, Tommy, you ‘Il be killed! Run! Run!” 
wailed Daisy from the path. 

**Go back! ” shouted Tommy, waving his cap at the 
rapidly advancing bull, who, with savage, rolling eyes 
and kicking heels, presented a fierce and terrifying ap 
pearance to the frightened children. 

‘Run, Tommy, run! ” cried poor Daisy, wildly wring 
ing her hands. 

‘** I’m runnin’,”’ gasped Tommy, dropping the gun and 
rolling under the bars. 

Picking himself up, he dashed across the lawn and up 
the piazza steps, little Daisy stumbling after him. Rush- 
ing across the hall and into the parlor where his mother 
was sitting, the tearful, disheveled hero cast himself upon 
her, and burying his dirty face in her clean cambric 
ruffles, wailed, ‘‘Oh, mama, I did n’t kill him! 1 
did n’t! I was ’fraid! An’ I ought to be brave ‘cause 
I ’m a soldier’s son, but I ’m not brave! I’m nota 
big man! I’m not ahero! I ain’t anything great 
’t all! I’m only a soldier’s little boy.” 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 
BY MARGERY BENNETT (AGE I4). 
THE year is slowly waning, 
The days are dark and drear ; 
The sky is now a leaden gray, 
And it was once so clear. 
The trees have lost their emerald hue, 
And now they leafless stand, 
While people throng the busy streets, 
With Christmas near at hand. 
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LAMENT FOR 

BOY BLUE. 
(Sequel to ** Little Boy Blue.’’) 

BY MARJORIE MCIVER (AGE II WHEN WRITTEN). 


THE TOYS’ LITTLE 


TiME was when we both were quite clean and new, 
And never had known a tear; 
But that was the time when Little Boy Blue 
Kissed us and put us here! 
And he bade us wait till he came to play, 
And not to make any noise, 
And mutely we promised that we ’d obey ; 
And we have,” say the little toys. 
‘ We have waited for hours and for years,” say they, 
‘* With life at its afternoon, 
Without moving an inch while time flies away ; 
Then surely he ’s coming soon. 
For years we have waited for Little Boy Blue, 
Each in his same old place, 
Longing to hear him laugh and coo, 
Longing to see his face! 
Perhaps he has gone forever and aye 
And forgotten his little toys, 
Happy perchance in childish play 
With hundreds of other boys! 
Perhaps he has flown to a farther shore 
Where angels and cherubs play. 
It is growing late, and he comes no more, 
And we ’re tired and old,” say they. 


A CRUSADER HERO. 
BY ALBERTA ELEANOR ALEXANDER (AGE 9). 
IN an ancient town—almost in ruins, in fact—there 
was a monument of a St. Bernard dog. And in that 
same old town, on a warm afternoon, a school-boy 


mounted the winding staircase that led to the top of° 


the monument, and there sat down and looked at the 
dog. And then—and then—and then the dog came 
lown from his pedestal, and placed his paw in the 
boy’s hand. 

‘* T don’t know your name, but I ‘Il say good morning. 
I ’m generally called the Crusader Dog, and I will 
tell you my history. I belonged to the Count of Poitiers, 
the brother of St. Louis. My master had a most beau 
tiful wife, who loved him so much that she came with 
him to the war; but the count thought it was too risky 
to let her go about with him, so he left her at a small 
fortress, with me as acompanion. While we were stay- 


ing in this fortress my mistress bore a baby boy, and 
when it was just a week old we were besieged by the 
enemy. 


At last one night the enemy gained the upper 
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hand, and my mistress and I, with the baby, managed to 
slip away, for confusion reigned everywhere, and took 
the direction that we thought the army was in. About 
sunrise my mistress grew very weary, and when she 
could hold out no longer, she took the sleeping babe, 
wrapped it in her shawl, tied it round my neck, bade me 
go to my master, and fell to the ground. After I had 
trotted on for a long, long time, I got so faint and tired 
that I felt I could not hold out much longer; but at that 
moment I saw the glitter of an army in the distance. 
Taking heart, therefore, I limped on, and at last reached 
the advance-guard, which my master commanded; and 
with a bark of joy I fell at his feet. When the count 
recovered from his surprise he untied the bundle, and 
what was his astonishment to find a sleeping babe! 
My master fetched me water, but it was too late. 
staggered up to him, licked his hand, and fell—dead 

And then—and then the boy awoke and found that 
it was only a dream; but he thought it was the most 
interesting dream he had ever had. 


” 


WHAT I SAW FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY HELEN WALL (AGE I0). 
I stoop and watched at my window 
At the robin making its nest 
With the twigs and hairs from the fence, 
And how she made it so neatly, 
Which no human hand could make, 
And weave it, and bind it so strong. 


But soon as I looked again, a long time after, 

I looked, and what do you think I saw? 

There in the nest I had watched were six tiny eggs. 
But robin could not spare one—no, not one. 


For you know they were her dearest and her best. 
But eggs were not long to be seen, 

For a sudden change came over them all. 

Soon I saw fly from the nest 

Six tiny birds, mother and all. 


Then soon I saw from my window 
Six strong birds, healthy and wise, 
Fly to the fair South 

To enjoy summer’s sun and exercise. 


HEROISM. 
BY CECIL WILLIAMS (AGE IS). 


Wuart is a hero? He is one who for a good cause 
risks life or limb, who sacrifices his own good for the 
benefit of others, who endures adversity with patience 
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and without evil intent to- 
ward the cause of it. Such 
a man is a hero. 

There are many who en- 
danger themselves either 
from rashness or fear of 
ridicule, and thereby run a 
riskof losing health and life 
which were given us by 
God to be made use of. 
These persons are no he- 
roes, because through fool- 
hardiness they perform 
acts of daring, but rather 
are downright fools and not 
to be commended. Besides 


| 
aw i - all this, there is something 
else which distinguishes 
BY MAUDE L. HAmiLTon, the true hero from him who 
—_ 


is but one in name, and that 
is steadfastness. In history 
we may discern between the true hero and the one un- 
worthy of that title of honor by observing his conduct 
after honor and glory have come to his name. Too 
often he shows himself by mean actions unworthy of 
his fame; prosperity has turned his head. 

One class of heroes of whom too little has been said 
are the scientific investigators, who, for the sake of ad- 
vancing knowledge, expose themselves to all dangers of 
death and disease, that their fellow-men may live more 
free from the troubles of life. And though these men 
work without desire of recompense, yet their actions are 
often criticized and misunderstood. 

What is the reward of heroism? A place in men’s 
hearts and in the annals of history; and who shall say 
that this reward is not sufficient? 


AGE 14. 


EVERY-DAY HEROISM. 
BY KATHARYN HOYT (AGE II). 

THE Boy climbed slowly into bed, and mama came and 
put out the light. The room was darker than usual—at 
least, he thought so. He gazed about, his eyes becoming 
accustomed to the darkness. 

Over in the corner there was something tall and 
black. The Boy thought it moved, and his heart beat 
very fast. He lay still; he was hot and cramped. Oh, 
it was coming toward the bed! He dove precipitately 
under the bedclothes. 

You must remember he was only a very little boy and 
he had never slept in a big room all by himself till to-night. 
How grand he had felt when mama told him he was to 
sleep all alone, as brother Hal had gone away! 

Many, many things rushed through his mind as he lay 
half smothered by the bedclothes. He remembered hear- 
ing his mother say to Hal that when he was frightened 
by something he must get up and see what it really was. 

Soon he peeped cautiously out. There it was moving 
again. It was aman! no—yes, it was a man, coming 
nearer and nearer. The Boy did not dare to stir, and 
now he was cold and pale. ‘‘ It” began to go across the 
room, then receded. The Boy was gasping with fright, 
and his hair bristled. He could n’t disturb mama. What 
should he do? ‘‘ It” was coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Finally the Boy gave a desperate leap and went over 
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to see what ‘‘ it” really was. Then he began to laugh 
hysterically, for ‘‘ it”? was only a long wrapper blowing 
in the breeze that came in at the open window. ‘ 
The Boy crept back to bed, still weak and shivering 
from his fright. But he had n’t been eaten by the 
wrapper, and he had n’t disturbed mama, who had a 
bad headache. I, for one, think he had been quite 
brave for such a very little boy of six short years. 


A LITTLE HEROINE. 
(A True Story.) 
BY ELSIE FLOWER (AGE 14). 

ANNA was visiting her cousins, Iva and Ora. 

One morning, as the three girls were walking down 
the street, they passed a large red school-house. 

** Just look at that cruel boy; he is stoning a little 
sparrow,” cried Anna to her cousins, as she pushed 
through the throng of playing children. 

** Oh, don’t; oh, please don’t! ” she said. ‘‘ It is very 
cruel to stone little birds.” : 

The boy dropped the stone, and looked abashed. The 
boys that had been encouraging the sport were very red 
also, and there was an awkward silence, broken only by 
the school-bell calling the children from their play. 

The big boy said, ‘‘ Thank you. You have taught 
me a lesson, and I will never stone a little bird again ”’ ; 
and then, as he marched into the school-room door, he 
waved his cap to Anna as a sort of good. by. 
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BY FLORENCE HELEN WOOD, AGE 14. 
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CHAPTERS. 


One ot the best ways to get pleasure out of the League is by 
joining a chapter, so that all the members in one neighborhood may 
work and play together. It is no trouble, and no special rules are 
required. Simply meet and elect officers, and make the rules to suit 
yourselves. en work hard to make Progress and win prizes, 
and have all thefun you can as you go along. A — many 
chapters have prize-winners among them, and these chapters are 
very proud. They should be, for it means they have worked and tried 
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correspond with chapters whose members are fifteen and sixteen 


years of age. 
NEW CHAPTERS. 





No. 353- Lucile Smart, President; Jeanie Smart, Secretary; six 
7 eae Address, 414 Woodlawn Road, Roland Park, Baltimore, 
No. 354- Gladys Hodson, Secretary; three members. Address, 
1963 St. Anthony Ave., Merriam Park, Minn. 
_ No. 355- George Cassell, President; Irene Bates, Secretary; 
six 





hard. One chapter has two gold-ba:'ge winners among its b 

Chapter 132 earned money last summer in various ways to send 
a poor city child to a fresh-air farm for two weeks. They painted 
dinner-cards, knitted doll-slippers, made plaster models, etc. 
luck to 132! 

Chapter 146 gave a most successful performance during the sum- 
mer of ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” and were highly complimented by 
the Elmira “ Telegram” and other leading papers. 

On jply 3, Chapter 198 gave a fair for the benefit of the Children’s 
Free Hospital of Milwaukee, and realized twenty dollars. The 
members sold fancy work made by themselves, candy, lemonade, 
ice-cream, and cake. 

Beatrice Stevenson, 122 Orchard St., Newark, N. J., President 
No. 257, would like to know the address of Martha Williams of 
Philadelphia, as Miss Williams’s letter to the chapter has been mis- 
laid and cannot be answered in consequence. 

Ethel Lee, Chapter 263, Honesdale, Pa., writes that on the Fri- 
day after St. NicHoas comes there is a ‘‘ reading meeting”’ during 
which St. Nicuovas is read. At the “ play meetings” they have 
singing, recitations, and games; also great fun. 263 would like to 


s. Address, 617 E. Locust St., Bloomington, IIl. 

No. 356. ‘‘McKinley Chapter.” Verne McIntosh, President; 
Sidney Kann, Secretary; six members. Address, 403 First St., 
Manistee, Mich. Meetings Tuesday and Friday evenings. “We 
have planned to read out of St. Nicnovas a half-hour at every 
meeting, and read all the League news.” 

No. 357. ‘‘ Jolly Seven.” elen Babcock, President; C. Lynde 
Babcock, Secretary; seven members. Address, Box 35, Worten- 
dyke, N. J. Colors, blue and white. “‘We draw pictures and 
make up stories, the best of which go to the League.” Meetings 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

No. 358. ‘‘ Shoo-fly.”” 


Dorothy Winslow, Secretary; six mem- 
bers. Address, 239 


ampden Court, Chicago, III. 

No. 359. ‘* Four-leaved Clover.” Elizabeth Upham, President; 
Edw S. Hale, Secretary; four members. Address, Box 86, 
Claremont, N. H. The purpose of 359 is to cultivate a love for litera- 
ture and composition. 

No. 360. ‘*The Haledon Association.” 
President; Edwin A. Leonhard, Secretary ; four members 
dress, Box 1646, Paterson, N. J. 


Julian A. Leonhard, 
Ad- 
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VERSE. 


Carl Bramer 

Helen Becker 

Bertha Forbes Bennett 
Alma Jean Wing 
Leslie Leigh Du Cros 
Dorothy Bull 

Agnes Churchill Lacy 
Catherine Lee Carter 
Kenneth C. Heald 

Grace Harriet Graef 
Helen Van Nostrand 

Gladys Knight 
Marguerite i. Hillery 
Mary Norton Allen 
Emma Kellogg Pierce 
Katherine Bastedo 
Margaret Kennedy 

Esther B. Schmitt 

Alberta P. Livernash 
Harry Uswald 

Louisa MacGill Gary 

June E. Paris 

Gertrude Crosland 

John Burger 

Kate Colquhoun 

Pauline Croll 

Edith C. Newby 

Ethelinda Schaefer 
ames Carey Thomas 
Walter Stahr 

se C. Klauder 
arlow F. Pease 

Leon Bonnell 

Ethel B. Chappell 

Reginald Cain Bartels 

Hilda Larson 

Ruth Carlin 

Minnie Boyd 

Carl R. Byoir 
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“4 HEADING FOR NOVEMBER.” 


The Roll 0€ Bearer. — 


A ist of those whose work, though not used, has been found well worthy 
of honorable mention and encouragement. 


ave ah 


. >a 
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My 


Ruth Brierley 

Susan Ghriskey Flugel 
Alice L. Halligan 

De Wayne Townsend 
Edna C. El 

C. Brewer Goodsell 
Katherine T. Halsey 
Esther Johnston 
Hazel Hyman 

Mary Averill 

Cary! Greene 

Eleanor Myers 

Emma L. Hawksridge 
Nannette F. Hamburger 
Catherine D. Brown 
Agnes D. Campbell 
Margaret Clemens 
Catherine Delano 
Dorothy Lenroot 
Albertine Cleveland 


PROSE. 


Marjorie Hagedon 
Laura T. Woodbridge 
Dorothy Belden 
Theodora Kimball 
Glenn Southwell 
——— Eichwald 
othea Sidney Paul 
Eleanor Mildred Wright 
Ruth M. Peters 
May Margaret Beirer 
Dorothy Marie Burnham 
Daisy M. Clifton 
— W. Williamson 
rothy Marie Russell 
Helen D. Fish 
Florence Ross Elwell 
Helen Frith 
Edith H. Smith 
Katie Breckenridge Bogle 
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AGE 17. 


Mary P. Parsons 
Margaret Clarey 
Johnetta Moore 
Alice Edwina Robinson 
eg H. Clift 
rene Hoge’ 
Elizabeth = 
Ralph Deake Provost 
Lucy Greene Phillips 
anan Barbour 
Elizabeth Townsend 
Gladys R. Britton 
Allan Henry Baron, Jr. 
Katherine C. Gurney 
Pauline Angell 
Belle Kinnear 
Alice Moore 
Sada C. Mason 
Peter Nissen 
Mildred Baldwin 
Edith Lambert 
Estelle Feinthel 
Irma Louise Herdegen 
Helen C. Moodey 
Earl Van Deman 
Ida Weene 
7 Salziger 
Martha E. Sutherland 
Dorothy Crandall 
Gertie Rosenstein 
Hazel E. Wilcox 
Sarah McDavitt 
Susie M. Molleson 
Helen Hamilton Robins 
C. W. Wilson 
Herbert Allan Boas 
Mildred Palmer 
Janie Potter 
Gertrude Kaufmann 
Elizabeth L. Alling 
Helen C. Jewett 
Ruth Forbes Eliot 


Martha Gruening 
Rosa H. Neale 
Barbara Hoyt 

Elsa Hildenbrand 
Netta Pearson 

Alice A. Rogers 
Katherine L. Marvin, Jr 
Helen Galbreath 
Vernal Revalk 

Mary Shier 

Norman L. Burton 
Katherine Sedgwick 
Mildred McFadon 
Roy M. Sterne 
Nellie M. Furlong 
Muriel Collis 

Bertha Goldman 
Harold R. Norris 
Catherine M. Neale 
Catherine H. Straker 
Henry David Wooderson 
Rebecca Painter 
Elizabeth C. Field 


DRAWINGS. 


Elizabeth Otis 
Melton R. Owen 
Frances Leone Robinson 
Bion Barnett 

Mary Eleanor George 
Tom Stanley 

G. E. R. Michelson 
C. N. Cruttenden 
Chester E. Haring 
Edward C. Day 
Flinthoff B. Wright 
Edgar Pearce 
Henry Balcom 
Harvey Robinson 
Harold P. Hall 
Doris Cole 

Hans Anderson 
Isabel Crosby 
Gertrude E. Mills 
Ethel McFarland 
Nettie L. Irwin 
Robert Gastrell Barton 
Dons Chittenden 
Constance Chestnutt 
Katherine Allison 
Beth Howard 
Mabel Miller Johns 
Dorothy Coit 

Irma J. Diescher 
Flossie Bryant 
Louis Moen 

Bessie Barnes 
Helen A. Flick 
Lois Wallace 


Tina Gra 
Joshua Ww. Brady 


Irene Frederica Rau 
Yvonne Jequier 

Bayse N. Westcott 
Preston H. Wood 
Fannie B. Burrill 

Rita Wood 

Violet Robin 

Elizabeth Fuller 

Edith G. Daggett 
Dorothy Turple 
Margaret Goold Harder 
Henry Clinton Hutchins 
Helena L. Camp 
_; Riegel, Jr. 

is D. Wilcox 
Margaret Dobson 
Miles S. Gates 
Katherine P. Moore 
Dorothy B. Heyward 
Katherine McIver 
Mamie H. Wadman 
Jessie Metcalf 

Sarah Adelaide Chamber- 

lain 
Mary Elvira Woodson 
Paul W. Haasis 
Margaret Winthrop Peck 
Roger K. Lane 
Frederick S. Gest 
Felix Nicola Gayton 
Catherine H. Harkins 
Sara D. Burge 
Anna Skidmore 
Freda Muriel Harrison 
Hilda Warren 
Marjorie L. Gilmour 
Winnifred Merrill 
Martha D. Stringham 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Lewis B. Wagman 
Esther Dunwoody 
Frank Damrosch, Jr 
Hazel de W. Downs 
Morris Platt 
Howard S. Wheeler 
Carl D Matz 
Elisabeth Swift 
mee L. Friedley 
ettie Ortmayer 
Belle M. Chamberlain 
Harold R. Callisen 
Seymour Blair 
Helen Bigelow 
William Beach Smith 
Flovd Godfrey 
William Winfield Cobb, Jr. 
S. Butler Murray, Jr 
Gerald Mygatt 
Donald Frazer Crane 
Helen Johnson 
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‘*4 HEADING FOR NOVEMBER.” BY FRED STEARNS. (WINNER OF ALL PRIZES.) 


Hildreth Markham 
Eleanor Colby 
Herbert Post 


PUZZLES. 


eee D. Matz 
illiam Merrylees 
ack Coolidge 
ack Willets 
ean Torgeus 
finton M. Warren Mary L. Brigham 
Amy Peabody Harriet Marston 


Rowland H. Rosekelly ge | Ware 
Edward B. Fox M. Ethel Lee : ames Shute 
Preston Reynolds Mila Leonard Landis 


LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 

THERE are still a few League members who are careless about 
attaching their ages, addresses, etc., to their contributions. The 
rules are very clear on these points, and contributions not properly 
prepared cannot be considered. 


NOT ORIGINAL. 

IT pains us to call attention to a July letter entitled ‘‘ A Visit to 
Japan.” It was not anoriginal contribution. And the same thing, 
we are grieved to say, is true of a little poem entitled “‘ The Moon,” 
printed in August. These things make us very sorry, and the 
senders will be very sorry, too, when they see this notice. Perhaps 
the little girl who sent ‘‘ The Moon” did not know any better — she 
was so young. But every member who sees this will know better, 
and will know, too, that it is impossible to deceive all of the League, 
even though the editor may not always detect a counterfeit. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


A Goop many members have approved the idea of having a com- 
petition for young musical composers. Perhaps this will come 
later. At present we have too little room. How would a competition 
for young sculptors do, also, with photographs of their modeling ? 

Netta Pearson, of St. Petersburg, Russia, would like more time 
allowed to contributors so far away. We would gladly do this if we 
could, but we are obliged to 
close so far ahead that the 


Eugenie Sterling 
Henrietta F. Freeman 
Doris Bissel 
Basil Aubrey Bailey 
Blanche Phillips 
Dagmar Florence Curjel Reginald Cain-Bartel 


Dorothy Calman 
Flewellyn Plant 


icV. and M. Tibbits 


William Ellis Keysor 

Gertrude Macdona 

Emil Simon 

Charlotte V. Simonds 
trice Martindale Butler 

Samuel P. Haldenstein 

Alice K. Bushnell 

Gertrude H. Schirmer 

William Carey Hood 

Ethel C. Williams 


Eva A. Mooar 
Marjorie Rossiter 
Alice Moore 
Wilna Taylor 
Sarah H. Atherton 


Josephine Godillot 
Eleanor Horne 
Dorothy Winslow 
George T. Colman 


in India this year has been so warm that 116° and 120° F. have 
been reached in certain localities. ‘No man goes abroad without 
an umbrella.” We should think not. 

Doris Hirshfield writes interestingly about San Carlos Mission, an 
old church of Monterey, Cal., built in 1772 by Father Junipera Sierra. 
We ure sorry not to be able to print the entire letter, but itis much 
too long. 

An ad friend, Rebecca F. Isaacs, of Cincinnati, sends a copy ot 
“Old Hughes,” a school magazine published at the Hughes High 
School. Miss Isaacs is editor-in-chief, and deserves credit for pro- 
ducing a very excellent publication. The editor is going to place in 
the hall a receptacle in which contributions may be placed by those 
too modest to offer them in person. 

ABOUT QUESTIONS. 

Un ike the Nature and Science department, the League depart- 
ment has no query-box, and it is very seldom that it becomes 
necessary to ask a question. The League leaflet is very fuil, and it 
read carefully and thoughtfully will answer every question of any im- 
portance that is likely to arise. The editor would gladly answer every- 
thing ifhe had time, and does so when there seems to be a real need. 

BERGEN, Norway. 

Dear St. Nicuotas: I am an American girl spending the sum- 
mer abroad. I am thirteen years old and belong to the League. 

I have been up to the North Cape. The steamer landed be- 
hind the cape in a little bay, 
and the passengers got out 
in little boats and climbed 





zoth is about the last day 
we can hold forforeign mails. 
Netta sends a clever poem 
—too late for the competi- 
tion (October), but well 
worth printing. Here it is: 


HIGH LIFE IN THE 
FARM-YARD. 


up a zigzag path to the top. 

tis about one thousand feet 
high. We went up into the 
clouds. When we got to the 
top we walked almost half a 
mile to a little house. It was 
very cold and foggy outside, 
so every one went in to get 
warm. At midnight the 
steamer came around to the 








“Or course,” said Mrs. 
en to me, 
As she, with patience 
rare, 
Tended her naughty little chicks, 
“1 hardly think it’s fair”’ 
“For folks to say the family 
Of cows is higher than 
Our family, because they are 
More useful unto man. 
“Oh, no! I don’t believe in that; 
For is not Coxcomb dear 
Cousin to good Sir Weathercock, 
Who lives not far from here ? 
“His perch is on the high church spire, 
Hundreds of feet in air; 
Now, tell me if you ’ve ever seen 
A weathercow up there?”’ 


Khagendra Nath Majundar, of Calcutta, sends a most interesting 
photograph which we would reproduce if we had room. Also a 
nice letter, in which, among other things, she tells us that the weather 





BY WALTER COHN, AGE 14. 


front of the cape and fired 
off the cannon. It was the 
Fourth of July, and when 
the clouds lifted for a mo- 
ment, we saw the ship down below, all decked out with flags 
in honor of the day. All the Americans cheered and waved flags 
It was very jolly. We stopped at Hammerfest on the way up. 
I expected it would be cold so far north, but it was very warm 
The town was all lighted by electricity, because it is dark for three 
months in the winter. It is not very busy in summer, but in winter 
it is very lively with all the fishing and whaling. We saw the mid- 
night sun twice. It was very beautiful and weird. We could not 
think it was midnight. Itseemed like sunrise. We also saw a great 
many Lapps. They are very dirty and jolly, and have learned 
more English than the Norwegians. We also saw a herd of rein- 
deer. They are getting very scarce now, because so many are 
shot. We went past an island where there are millions of birds 
The ship fired off the cannon to make them fly out. They all 
began to cry, and so many flew out that the sky was almost black. 
We fired some rockets over the island, which made still more fly up. 
There were many young ones in the water, and when the steamer 
came they dove and swam a long way under water, because they 
were too young to fly. We saw, with the field-glass, millions of 
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nests all along the rocks, with eggs and small birds in them. I 
have never seen so many at once. 
[| am very much interested in the St. Nicholas League, and 
I am going to try to get a badge. I hope the League will continue 
to produce such good work, though it makes it very hard for me. 
With many good wishes to St. Nicuovas, I am, 
Your interested reader, Carotyn E. Putnam. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: This is my first letter to you, although I 
have had you for five years. I look forward so to getting you each 
month, and enjoy you so much when you do get here, that now I 
haidly think I could ever get along without you. 
I am a League member, and, as Miss Posegate says in the August 
number, I often ‘‘ read St. NicHovas backward.” 
I spent last summer in West Virginia, and one 
day ten of us went through a coal-mine. We 
just had a grand time, and were not a par 
ticle afraid. We could neither see nor 
touch anything but coal all around us; 
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PRIZE COMPETITION No. 26. 

THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 

A SPECIAL CASH PRIzE. To any League member who 
has won a gold badge for any of the above-named achieve- 
ments, and shall again win first place, a cash prize of five 
dollars will be awarded, instead of another gold badge. 

Competition No. 26 will close November 15 (for for- 
eign members November 20). The awards will be an- 
nounced and prize contributions published in St. NicH- 
OLAS for February. 

VeRSE. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, 
and may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than 
two drawings or photographs by the author. Sub- 
ject to relate in some manner to George Washington. 

PROSE. Story, article, or play of not more than four 
hundred words. It may be illustrated, if desired, 
with not more than two drawings by the author. Sub- 
ject to relate in some manner to school or school life. 

PHOTOGRAPH, Any size, mounted or unmounted, but 


no blue prints or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ From my 
Best Negative.” 

DRAWING. ; India ink, we “+ 
very black writing-ink, or —— . 


wash (not color), Sub- 
ject, ** A February Head- 
ing.” May be landscape 
or interior, with or with- 
out figures. 

PUZZLE. 
answer to 





Any sort, the — 
contain some : at & 
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and once in a while we would catch the glimmer of a miner's tiny 
lamp’way ahead. That helped to make it all the more weird. We 
all breathed a sigh of relief when we at last saw the light. 

I have a splendid collection of postal-cards. If any League 
members are collecting}I would be very glad to write to them on 
Washington souvenir cards, in exchange 

With best wishes fora long life for St. NicHowas and the League, 

Your devoted reader, Atice B. Parer. 


Other entertaining and appreciative letters have been received 
from Manon B. Gifford, Helen Lathrop (with drawing), Florenc« 
Adams, Eleanor R. McClees, Sidney F. Kimball, Grace Tetlow, 
Alfred McLester Brown, William D. Milne, Irving Roberts, Jean- 
nette C. Klauder, Muriel Bacheler, Helen Paxon, Edmund S. Ja- 
mieson, Louise Atkinson, Julia W. Mikell, Margaret 

’. Peck, Lawrence Simmonds, Clifford P. 
James, Edmund Parker Chase, Zillah E. Fred- 
erick, Edith Ball, Marion Avery, Foster 
Parker, Irma Herman, Virginia I. El- 
der, Marcia L. Webber, Edwin P. Leh- 
man, Ruth M. Peters, Yvonne Stod- 
dard, Harold R. Norris, Helen Lud- 
low White, Mary M. Alexander, and 
Ruth Caldwell—the two last with 
promising pictures. 



















AGE 15. 


PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, 
neatest, and most complete set 
of answers to puzzles in this 
issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. To encour- 
age the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 

ADVERTISING COMPETITION. 

A REPORT of this competition, with a list of prize- 
winners, will be found on advertising page 13. 

RULES FOR ALL COMPETITIONS. 

EVERY contribution of whatever kind mus¢ bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not 
copied, but wholly the work of the sender. If prose, the 
number of words should also be added. These things 
must not be on a separate sheet, but on the contribu- 
tion itsel/f—if a manuscript, on the upper margin; if a 
picture, on the margin or 
back. Write or draw on 
one side of the paper only, 
Acontributor maysendbut 
one contribution a month 
—not one of each kind, but 
one only. Members are 
not obliged to contribute 
every month. Address all 
communications: 
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word or words relating 
to valentines or the valen- 
tine season. 


cecal 


BY HELEN E. JACOBY, AGE 13. 





OVENBERS 





THE Sr. NICHOLAS 
LEAGUE, 
Union Square, NewYork. 
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(A FORMER PRIZE-WINNER.) 











THE LETTER-BOX. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


THE “little English girl” whose portrait, engraved 
by Timothy Cole, is the frontispiece to this number, is 
the Princess Sophia, daughter of George III. of Eng- 
land. She was born in 1777, so the period of her 
earliest childhood was that of the American Revolution, 
since she was but six when peace was declared. She 
lived wntil 1848, in which year her niece, Queen Vic- 
toria, had been eleven years on the throne. 

John Hoppner, from whose painting Mr. Cole en- 
graved the frontispiece, was a boy chorister in the 
Royal Chapel, and the king made him an allowance so 
that he might study art. At the age of twenty he won 
a silver medal, and at twenty-four a gold medal, from 
the Royal Academy. 

Hoppner became a successful and fashionable por- 
trait-painter, the only rival of the great Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

Both were said to be “handsome men, of fine ad- 
dress and polished manners.” 

Hoppner married the daughter of his landlady, Mrs. 
Wright, and at her house he occasionally met Benjamin 
West, Garrick, Foote, and Benjamin Franklin. Hopp- 
ner died in 1810. 





OAKLAND, CAL. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: We are three little girls from 
Honolulu. Our names are Mary, Jane, and Susie. 
We have lived in Honolulu all our lives, and have come 
to California for the first time on a visit. We each have 
a pony and go down to Waikiki (the sea-beach) to 
bathe. Last summer it was so hot in Honolulu that 
mama took us up to the volcano on Hawaii, where it is 
very cool, and we saw Mauna Loa in eruption. My 
little sister Jane and myself went to the lava flow, and it 
was very beautiful, but awfully hot. We are very anx- 
ious to go home again ; but we think that California is very 
beautiful. Mama and papa are in Europe, and as soon 
as they come back we will go home. My little sisterJane 
is afraid to ride in cars without horses. e are four, five, 
and seven in age. We have taken you for a long time, 
and we like you very much. Miss Johnson, our gover- 
ness, who is writing this for me, says it is time to stop. 
Aloha nui (love to you), and we hope to still read you 

for a long time. JANE, SusiE, MARY. 

P.S. Mary has burned all the blue envelopes. 
SUSIE. 


“ HILLCREST,” WINCHESTER, MAss. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: In the September number of 
St. NIcHOLAS there is a letter from William Force 
Stead which gives an extract from an annual of 1760, 
which states that Shakspere’s house was torn down and 
the mulberry-tree destroyed. I will try to explain this. 
In 1397 Shakspere bought a new house, called “ New 
Place,” for £60, which had been the property of Sir 


Hugh Clopton. After it had passed through several 
hands, Sir John Clopton tore it down in about 1700, 
and built a new house on the site of the old one for 
Hugh Clopton (a descendant of the man from whom 


Shakspere bought the house), who was about to be 
married, 

The house which we are now shown is the birthplace 
J Shakspere, where he lived before he bought New 
Place. 

The mulberry-tree was the first one that had been 
brought to Stratford-on-Avon, and is supposed to have 
been planted by the great dramatist at the back of his 
mansion at New Place. It had attained a large size 
in 1758, when it was cut down by its then owner, the 
Rev. Francis Gastrell. Probably at that time it was in 
a state of incipient decay. 

My authority - O. Halliwell-Phillipps in his “ Out- 
lines of the Life of Shakspere.” 

Trusting that you will find this an acceptable answer 
to the query, I am, 

Your devoted reader, 
DoroTHy M. TEMPLE Brown. 


VINTONDALE, CAMBRIA Co., Pa. 

DraR ST. NICHOLAS: I was very much interested in 
Miss Marie Ortmayer’s letter in the July St. NICcHOLAs, 
and I thought you would like to hear about our little 
magazine. 

We call it the “ Dragon-Fly,” and it is all original. 
There are only twe on our staff, but as the magazine is 
a monthly we have plenty of time to prepare the copies, 
although they are all done byhand. We have drawings, 
poems, and stories, besides puzzles and current events. 

Living in the mountains, i am, of course, interested in 
flowers, trees, and birds. I collect leaves and flowers, 
but I am especially fond of bird-study. Lately I have 
been watching a nest that I think is a mourning-dove’s ; 
but I can’t be sure yet. 

My brother and I have an Indian pony, and I am very 
fond of horseback-riding. Every other day, when it is 
not too hot, the side-saddle is put on “ Nita,” the pony, 
and we go for a fine ride through the woods. 

I am thirteen, and think the League is splendid. I 
try to contribute to every competition. 

Wishing a long lite to St. NICHOLAs and the League, 

I am, your sincere friend, 
IsADORE DouGLAs. 


TEZIUTLAN, ESTADO DE PUEBLA, MEXICO. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: We get St. NICHOLAS, and I 
think it is very nice. 

I have read a story in it called “ A Boy of a Thousand 
Years Ago,” and thought it very nice. 

I like the St. Nicholas League and think it is one of 
the best things in the magazine. 

We have a waterfall which is 975 feet high. Its name 
is Atexcaco. When the water is falling it looks fog. 

At the top there are fern-trees twenty feet in height. 
The fern leaves do not grow on the trunk like branches ; 
they grow only from the top. 

We have a fern-tree just starting to grow in our yard. 
When the leaves are coming out they are called monkey- 
tails. 

June is the beginning of the rainy season, and some- 
times it rains for two weeks at a time without stopping. 

It is very seldom that we have hot weather. The 
Indian name for fog is —- 

Your loving reader, ELENA BARRON. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 
ConcEALED Worp-squaRE. 1. Erase. 2. Raven. 3. Avert. Rear. 4. Dart. II. 1. Dare. 2. Arab. 3. Race. 4. Eben. 
4. Serve. 5. Enter. =, 1. Come, © Opal. a? a 4- Elms. IV. 1. Tree. 
Dovste Acrostic. Primals, grapes; finals, apples. Cross- 2. Sema. 3. Ends. 4. e. - .t. Name. 2. Anon. 3. 
words: 1. Grains. 2. Raceme. 3. Appeal. 4. Philip. 5. En- Mood. 4. ds. I. 1, Ease. 2. Adit. 3. Silo. 4. Eton. 
trap. 6. Sahara. Nove Acrostic. Initials, Grapes; next row, Autumn. Cross- 


CLassicaAL Primat Acrostic. Apple of Discord. 1. Apollo. words: 1. Gadfly. 2. Rumble. 3. Attack. 4. Puddle. 5. Embody. 


2. Pygmalion. 3. Proserpine. 4. Latona. 5. Erato. 6. Orion. 7. 6. Snooze. 

Flora. %. Daphne. 9. Ithaca. 10. Scylla. rz. Cupid. 12. . . 

Olympus. 13- Romulus. 14. Diana. Enicma. Christmas. (Sham, stir, match.) 
Connectep Squares. I. 1. Dire. 2. Idol. 3. Rock. 4. Pi. The sun is but a blur of light, 

Elks. II. 1. Seat. 2. Ease. 3. Asks. 4. Test. III. 1. ¢ sky in ashy gray is lost; 

Talk. 2. Ague. 3. Lute. 4. Keep. But all the forest trees are bright, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, Brushed by the pinions of the frost. 


It was the pleasant harvest-time, Cenrrat Acrostic. Queen Victoria. Cross-words: 1. Toque. 

When cellar bins are closely stored 2. Brute. 3. Fleas. 4. Speed. 5. Bends. 6. River. 7. Spine. 

And garrets bend beneath their load. 8. Picks. 9. Watch. ro. Close. 11. Arrow. 12. Price. 13. 

A Dovsty BeHEapep Acrostic. Pumpkins. 1. Im-peach. eart. ; 

2. St-urge-on. 3. Re-miss. 4. Im-pure. 5. Ta-ken. 6. Br-ink. Dovsie Diaconat. Left to right, Bartlett; right to left, Green- 

7. Ki-ne. 8. Re-strain. in Cross-words: 1. Blooming. 2. Barbe 3. Fireweed. 4 
INVERTED Pyramip or Squares. I. 1. Bird. 2. Idea. 3. Spiteful. 5. Painless. 6. Waitress. 7. Initiate. 8. Gauntlet. 


To our Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHoias Riddle-box, care of THz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE AuGUST NuMBER were received, before August 15th, from Joe Carlada—‘‘The Thayer 
Co.”” — Ruth A. Sherrill — Louise Atkinson — Honora P. Russell — Elsie Fisher Steinheimer — onion B. Dennis — Evelyn F. Keisker 
— Elsie Danner— Nellie T. Graef— Katie Clary — Julia D. Walker— Marie H. Whitman — Edyth F. Vermeulen — Rachel Rhoades — 
Josephine La Tourette— Agnes Cole — Olive R. T. Griffin— Ruth M. Cornell — Louise E. Jones — Harriet Frances Seaver — Mabel 
Miller Johns — Augustus rtram George —‘‘The Triumvirate’”— Margaret Wilkie Gilholm— Grace L. Massonneau — Margaret 
Clifford — Helen Souther— Eula Frantz and Laura Hartwell — Sara Lawrence Kellogg — Edythe R. Carr — “‘ Allil and Adi’ — Mary 
Miller — Hilda Hughes — Nessie and Freddie — Eleanor R. McClees — Jessie K. Angell. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE AUGUST NuMBER were received, before August rsth, from J. F. McNamara, 2—Grace Arch- 
deacon, 2 — Sarah Parker, 4— Margaret A. Rupp, 8 — Samuel C. Frazee, 3 — Fred Foote, 5 — Willie Naseth, 4 — Claire L. Sidenberg, 2 
—Ruth A. Bliss, 4—Sarah A. Howell, 9 — Harriet G. Russell, 2— Edith Patrick, 5 — Frederick Carter, 4— Florence and Edna, 9— 
Tandy A. Bryson, 4— Albert Beecher, 10 — Brian McCormick, 2— May Adsit, 11 — ‘‘Rat and Mouse,” 5 — Dorothy Buckingham, 5 — 
Kenneth G. Hamilton, 6 — *‘ Adsie and ae 7— Helen Adele Seeligman, 1o— Charlie C. Atherton, 9 — Mary g Wren, 5— M. W 
Johnstone, 11 — Harriet G. Byers, 9— Mabel Barnaby Clark, 3— Bertha V. Emmerson, 3 — Ethel M. Albertson, 8— Mabel, George, 
and Henri, 11 — Ernest Gregory, 11 — Helen Humphreys, 2— Helen Warner Johns, 4— Jessie E. Wilcox, rr —Corene Bryant and 
Mama, 2— Lucia B. Woodward, 5— Dorothy A. Baldwin, 1o— —y S. Pusey, 9— Ruby Benjamin, 5 — Gertrude L. Cannon, 8 — Cle- 
mento Wheat, 9— Lilian S. Burt, 11 —Selma Milcke, 7 — Frances Dubois, 4 — Mar aret Alline Fellows, 11 — Rosalie L. Hausmann, 1o 
— Mary B. Wagner, 11 — Sidney F. Kimball, 11 — Jennie M. Clow, 5 —H. Richards and M. Alexander, 1o— Marjorie R. and Helen 
P., 8—Emily, 2—Grace L. Craven, 5— Papa and the Bird, 3— Jack Blaikie, 6— Marion B. Farnsworth, 11 — Lilian Morrison, 3 
Reginald Cain-Bartels, 11, (So many sent answers to only one puzzle that these cannot be acknowledged. ) 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. Insert a letter in a legal claim, and make to compare. 


6. Insert a letter in learning, and make a river of France. 





My primals and finals name two words often heard 
on Thanksgiving. 

Cross-worps (of equal length): 1. Evidence. 2. 
An Eastern country. 3. A famous pianist. 4. Circum- 
ference. 5. A scoundrel. 6. To bury. 7. Measures 


of distance. 
MILA L. LANDIS (League Member). 


LOST LETTERS. 


(EXAMPLE: Insert a letter in to crowd, and make a 
dairy product. Answer, cram, cr-e-am.) 

1. Insert a letter in a sly look, and make one afflicted 
with a terrible disease. 2. Insert a letter in an insect, 
and make part of the head. 3. Insert a letter in a boy’s 
name, and make a common fruit. 4. Insert a letter in a 
sex, and make the tree which is Canada’s emblem. 5. 


7. Insert a letter in small animals, and make a kind of 
pie. 8. Insert a letter in a dock, and make a musician. 
9. Insert a letter in attitude, and make to balance. Io. 
Insert a letter in a tribe, and make pure. 
The inserted letters will spell something very popular 
at Thanksgiving dinners. MARY L. BRIGHAM. 
(Winner of a gold badge. ) 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 


One word is concealed in each sentence. 
1. Did Bob acknowledge the admirable invitation ? 
2. Yes, but how he did glare at it first. 
3. And then he said that recently he had been slighted. 
4- At last he sent back a testy answer. 
MARY B. CAMP (League Member). 
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NOVEL ACROSTIC. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed, and written one below 
the other, the initial letters and the central letters will 
each spell important days in November. 

CROss-woRDs: 1. To negotiate. 2. Assists. 3. 
The center of an amphitheater. 4. Parts of chickens. 
5. Certain raptorial birds. 6. One who is canonized. 
7. Thick shade. 8. Interior. 9. A Russian drink dis- 
tilled from rye. 10. A likeness. 11. Knots of wool 
removed by the comb. 12. Struggles for breath. 

SCOTT STERLING. 


ILLUSTRATED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


TuIs differs from the ordinary numerical enigma in 
that the words forming it are pictured instead of de- 
scribed. The answer, con- 
sisting of twenty-three let- 
ters, is a name that was 
famous in New England 
years ago. 


DOUBLE DOCKINGS. 


(EXAMPLE: Doubly be- 
head and curtail a suppli- 
cation, and leave always. 
Answer, pr-aye-r. ) 

1. Doubly 
behead and 
curtail fixed, 
and leave a 
unit. 2. Doubly 
behead and 
curtail a near 
relation, and 
leave a com- 
mon article. 
3. Doubly be- 
head and cur- 
tail certain 
books to hold photographs, and leave a hum- 
ming noise. 4. Doubly behead and curtail 
one who carries, and leave a common verb. 
5. Doubly behead and curtail aromatic flavor- 
ings, and leave a cold substance. 6. Doubly 
behead and curtail a near relation, and leave 
a common word. 

When the six remaining little words are rightly 
guessed and written one below another, the central let- 
ters, reading downward, will spell the name of a place 
where many go on Thanksgiving. 

MARY WARE (League Member). 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


CROSS-WORDS: I. Endeavoring. 2. A famous mu- 
sica! composer. 3. Carved. 4. A kind of cotton cloth. 
5. Hits. 6. A European people. 

From I to 2, and from 3.to 4, when read in connection, 
spell a holiday. M. ETHEL LEF. 

(Winner of gold and silver badges. ) 


NOVEL ZIGZAG, 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
ALL of the eleven words described contain three sylla- 
bles. The middle syllables all contain the same number 
















THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


of letters. When the words are rightly guessed, write 
the middle syllables one below another. Then the 
zigzag, beginning at the upper left-hand letter and end- 
ing with the lower right-hand letter, will spell the name 
of something much used on Thanksgiving. 
Cross-worDs: 1. A forefather. 2. Food of the 


gods which was said to give eternal youth. 3. An 
imaginary line encircling the earth. 4. In a phant 
manner. 5. One given to argument. 6. One who 
professes. 7. To come to a decisicn. 8. Humble 
penitence. 9. Pain inflicted for an offense. 10,. I'x- 
clusion. 11. To decree beforehand. 


ALICE F. RUPP. 
BEHEADINGS, 


1. BEHEAD of old and leave metal in its natural state. 
2. Behead nearly, and leave a tournament. 3. Behead 
bright, and leave a bar. 4. Be- 
head to despise, and leave con- 
sumed. 5. Behead to tie, and 
leave an anesthetic. 6. Behead 
imaginary, and leave to distrib- 
ute. 7. Behead contracted, and 
leave a weapon. 8. Behead a 
sphere, and leave part of the ear. 

The beheaded letters will spell 
a delightful rec- 
reation. 

A. B. BARNES 

(Member of 

League). 


PHONETIC 

ADDITIONS. 
(EXAMPLE: 

j To a busy little 

insect add ten 
and make to 
have van- 
quished. Ans- 
wer, Bee-ten, beaten. ) 
1. Toa title of nobility add tenand make sure. 
2. To a worthless dog add ten, and make a 
nd of drapery. 
3. To a coast add ten, and make to curtail. 

. To cook add ten, and make to terrify. 

5. To a blind animal add ten, and make a melted 
metal. 

6. To a falsehood add ten, and make to become less 
dark or lowering. 

. Toa knot add ten, and make to make closer. 
8. To hasten add ten, and make to intensify. 
HERBERT I. PRIESTLEY. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC AND DIAGONAL. 


Pertaining to the body. 2. One 
3. A person who adheres to his 
5. A reply. 6. Unsafe. 7. 


CROSS-WORDS: I. 
ofthe United States. 
sovereign. 4. Clothing. 
To disfigure. 8. Power. 

From I to 2, those who first celebrated Thanksgiving ; 
from I to 3, the place where it was celebrated. 

HARRIET MARSTON (League Member). 
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